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CHAPTER  LI. 

At  this  fearful  insult  Helen  drew  back  from  her 
lather  with  a  cry  of  dismay,  and  then  moved  towards 
Hazel  witli  her  hands  extended,  as  if  to  guard  him 
from  another  blow,  and  at  the  same  time  deprecate 
his  resentment.  But  then  she  saw  his  dejected  atti¬ 
tude  ;  and  she  stood  confounded,  looking  from  one 
to  the  other. 

“  I  knew  him  in  a  moment  by  his  beard,”  said  the 
General,  coolly.  ' 

“  Ah !  ”  cried  Helen,  and  stood  transfixed.  She 
glared  at  Hazel  and  his  beard  with  dilating  eyes, 
and  began  to  tremble. 

Then  she  crept  back  to  her  father  and  held  him 
ti^ht ;  but  still  looked  over  her  shoulder  at  Hazel 
with  dilating  eyes  and  paling  cheek. 

As  for  Hazel,  his  deportment  all  this  time  went 
far  towards  convicting  him ;  he  leaned  against  the 
ride  of  the  cave,  and  hung  his  head  in  silence :  and 
his  face  was  ashy  pale.  When  General  Rollcston 
saw  his  deep  distress,  and  the  sudden  terror  and  re- 

Eance  the  revelation  seemed  to  ereate  in  his 
^hter’s  mind,  he  felt  sorry  he  had  gone  so  far, 
and  said,  “  Well,  well ;  it  is  not  for  me  to  judge  j’ou 
harshly ;  for  you  have  laid  me  under  a  deep  obliga¬ 
tion  :  and,  after  all,  I  can  sec  good  reasons  why  you 
should  conceal  your  name  from  other  people.  But 
you  ought  to  have  told  my  daughter  the  truth.” 

Helen  interrupted  him;  or,  rather,  she  seemed 
unconscious  he  was  speaking.  She  had  never  for 
an  instant  taken  her  eye  off  the  culprit ;  and  now 
she  spoke  to  him : 

“  Who,  and  what,  are  you,  sir  ?  ” 

“  My  name  is  Robert  Penfold.” 

“  Penfold !  Seaton !  ”  cried  Helen.  “  Alias  upon 
alias !  ”  And  she  turned  to  her  father  in  de^air. 
Then  to  Hazel  again.  “Are  you  what  Papa 
says?  ” 

“  I  am.” 

“  O  papa !  papa!”  cried  Helen,  “then  there  is  no 
truth  nor  honesty  in  all  the  world !  ”  And  she  turned 
her  back  on  Robert  Penfold,  and  cried  and  sobbed 
upon  her  father’s  breast. 

O  the  amazement  and  anguish  of  that  hour! 


The  pure  affection  and  reverence,  that  would  have 
blest  a  worthy  man,  wasted  on  a  convict!  Her 
heart’s  best  treasures  flung  on  a  dunghill !  This  is 
a  woman’s  greatest  loss  on  earth.  And  Helen  sank, 
and  sobbed  under  it. 

General  Rolleston,  whose  own  heart  was  fortified, 
took  a  shallow  view  of  the  situation ;  and,  moreover, 
Helen’s  face  was  hidden  on  his  bosom ;  and  what  he 
saw  was  Hazel’s  manly  and  intelligent  countenance 
pale,  and  dragged  with  agony  and  shame. 

“  Come,  come,”  he  said,  gently,  “  don’t  cry  about 
it;  it  is  not  your  fault :  and  don’t  be  too  hard  on 
the  man.  You  told  me  he  had  saved  your  life.” 

“  Would  he  had  not !  ”  said  the  sobbing  girl. 

“  There,  Seaton,”  said  the  General.  “  Now  you 
see  the  consequences  of  deceit:  it  wipes  out  the 
deepest  obligations.”  He  resumed,  in  a  different 
tone,  “  But  not  with  me.  This  is  a  woman :  but  I 
am  a  jnan,  and  know  how  a  bad  man  could  have 
abused  the  situation  in  which  I  found  you  two.” 

“Not  worse  than  he  has  done,”  cried  Helen. 

“  What  do  you  tell  me,  girl !  ”  said  General  Rol¬ 
leston,  beginning  to  tremble  in  his  turn. 

“  What  could  he  do  worse  than  steal  my  esteem 
and  veneration,  and  drag  my  heart’s  best  feelings  in 
the  dirt  ?  O,  where  —  where  can  I  ever  look  for  a 
guide,  instructor,  and  faithful  friend,  after  this  ?  He 
seemed  all  truth ;  and  he  is  all  a  lie :  the  world  is 
all  a  lie :  would  I  could  leave  it  this  moment !  ” 

“Thb  is  all  romantic  nonsense,”  said  General 
Rolleston,  beginning  to  be  angry.  “You  are  a  little 
fool,  and  in  your  ignorance  and  innocence  have  no 
idea  how  well  this  young  fellow  has  behaved  on  the 
whole.  I  tell  you  what ;  —  in  spite  of  this  one  fault, 
I  should  like  to  shake  him  by  the  hand.  I  will  too ; 
,and  then  admonish  him  afterwards.” 

“  You  shall  not.  You  shall  not,”  cried  Helen, 
seizing  him  almost  violently  by  the  arm.  “You 
take  him  by  the  hand!  A  monster!  How  dare 
you  steal  into  my  esteem  ?  How  dare  you  be  a 
miracle  of  goodness,  self-denial,  learning,  and  every 
virtue  that  a  lady  might  worship  and  ^ank  God 
for,  when  all  the  time  you  are  a  vile,  convicted  —  ” 

“  I  ’ll  thank  you  not  to  say  that  word,”  said  Hazel, 
firmly. 
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“I’ll  call  you  what  you  are,  if  I  choose,”  said 
Helen,  defiantly.  But  tor  all  that  she  did  not  do  it. 
She  said  piteously,  “  What  offence  had  I  ever  given 
you-?  What  crime  had  I  ever  committed,  that  you 


you-?  What  crime  had  I  ever  committed,  that  you 
must  make  me  the  victim  of  this  diabolical  deceit  ? 
O,  sir,  what  powers  of  minij  you  have  wasted  to 
achieve  this  victory  over  a  poor  unoffending  girl ! 
What  was  your  motive?  What  good  could  come 
of  it  to  you  ?  He  won’t  speak  to  me.  He  is  not 
even  penitent.  Sullen  and  obstinate !  He  shall  be 
taken  to  England,  and  well  punbhed  for  it.  Papa, 
it  is  your  duty.” 

“  Helen,”  said  the  General,  “  you  ladies  are  rather 
too  fond  of  hitting  a  man  when  he  is  down.  And 
you  speak  daggers,  as  the  saying  is ;  and  then  wish 
you  had  bitten  your  tongue  off  sooner.  You  are 
my  child,  but  you  are  also  a  British  subject ,  and,  if 
you  charge  me  on  my  duty  to  take  this  man  to  Eng¬ 
land  and  have  him  imprisoned,  I  must.  But,  before 
you  go  that  length,  you  had  better  hear  the  whole 
story.” 

“  Sir,”  said  Robert  Penfold,  quietly,  “  I  will  go 
back  to  prison  this  minute,  if  she  wishes  it.” 

“How  dare  you  interrupt  papa,”  said  Helen, 
haughtily,  but  with  a  »eat  sob. 

“  Come,  come,”  said  the  General,  “  be  <juiet,  both 
of  you,  and  let  me  say  my  say.  (To  Robert.)  You 
had  better  turn  your  head  away,  for  I  am  a  straight¬ 
forward  man,  and  I’m  going  to  show  her  you  are 
not  a  villain,  but  a  madman.  This  Robert  Penfold 
wrote  me  a  letter,  imploring  me  to  find  him  some 
honest  employment,  however  menial.  That  looked 
well,  and  I  made  him  my  gardener.  He  was  a  eap- 
ital  gardener ;  but  one  fine  day  he  eaught  sight  of 
you.  You  are  a  very  lovely  girl,  though  you  don’t 
seem  to  know  it ;  and  he  is  a  madman ;  and  he  fell 
in  love  with  you.”  Helen  uttered  an  ejaculation  of 
great  surprise.  The  General  resumed :  “  He  can 
only  have  seen  you  at  a  distance,  or  you  would  rec¬ 
ognize  him ;  but  (really  it  is  laughable)  he  saw  you 
somehow,  though  you  did  not  see  him,  and  — 
Well,  his  insanity  hurt  himself,  and  did  not  hurt 


you.  You  remember  how  he  suspeeted  burglars, 
and  watched  night  after  night  under  your  window. 


That  was  out  of  love  for  you.  His  insanity  took 
the  form  of  fidelity  and  humble  devotion.  He  got 


the  form  of  fidelity  and  humble  devotion.  He  got 
a  wound  fur  his  pains,  poor  fellow !  and  you  made 
Arthur  AVardlaw  get  him  a  clerk’s  place.” 

“  Arthur  Wardlaw !  ”  erled  Seaton.  “  Was  it  to 
him  I  owed  it?”  and  ho  groaned  aloud. 

Said  Helen,  “  lie  hates  -  poor  Arthur,  his  bene¬ 
factor.”  Then  to  Penfold :  “  If  you  arc  that  James 
Seaton,  you  received  a  letter  from  me.” 

“  I  did,”  said  Penfold ;  and  putting  his  hand  in 
his  bosom  he  drew  out  a  letter  and  showed  it  her. 

“  Let  me  see  it,”  said  Helen. 

“  O  no !  don’t  take  this  from  me  too,”  said  he, 
piteously. 

General  Rollcston  continued.  “The  day  you 
sailed  he  disappeared ;  and  I  am  afraid  not  without 
some  wild  idea  of  being  in  the  same  ship  with  you.  ’ 
This  was  very  reprehensible.  Do  you  hear,  young 
man  ?  But  what  is  the  consequence  ?  You  get  ship¬ 
wrecked  together,  and  the  young  madman  takes 
such  care  of  you  that  I  find  you  well  and  hearty, 
and  calling  him  your  guardian  angel.  And  —  an¬ 
other  thing,  to  his  cremt  —  he  has  set  his  wits  to 
Vork  to  restore  you  to  the  world.  These  ducks,  one 
of  which  brings  me  here  ?  Of  course  it  was  he  who 
contrived  that,  not  yon.  Young  man,  you  teust  learn 
to  look  things  in  the  face ;  this  young  lady  is  not  of 
your  sphere,  to  begin ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  she  is 


eng^ed  to  Mr.  Arthur  Wardlaw ;  and  I  am  come  oat 
in  his  steamboat  to  take  her  to  him.  And  as  for  you, 
Helen,  take  my  advice ;  think  what  most  convicts  are 
compared  to  this  one.  Shut  your  eye*  entirely  to  his  ^ 
folly,  as  I  shall ;  and  let  you  and  I  think  only  of  his  i 
good  deeds,  and  so  make  him  all  the  return  we  can. 
You  and  I  will  go  on  board  the  steamboat  directly;  | 
and,  when  we  are  there,  we  can  tell  Moreland  there 
is  somebody  else  on  the  island.”  He  then  turned  to  i 
Penfold,  and  said :  “  My  daughter  and  I  will  keep  in 
the  after-part  of  the  vessel,  and  anybody  that  likes 
can  leave  the  ship  at  Valparaiso.  Helen,  I  know  it 
is  wrong  ;  but  what  can  I  do  ?  —  I  am  so  happy. 
You  are  alive  and  well :  how  can  I  punish  or  afflict 
a  human  creature  to-day  ?  and,  above  all,  how  can 
I  crush  this  unhappy  young  man,  without  whom'  I 
should  never  have  seen  you  again  in  this  world  ? 
My  daughter !  my  dear  lost  child  !  ”  and  he  held  her 
at  arm’s  length  and  gazed  at  her,  and  then  drew  her 
to  his  bosom,  and  for  him  Robert  Pinfold  ceased  to 
exist,  except  as  a  man  that  had  saved  his  daughter. 

“  Papa,”  said  Helen,  after  a  long  pause,  “  just 
make  him  tell  why  he  could  not  trust  to  me.  AVhy 
he  passed  himself  off’  to  me  for  a  clergyman.” 

“  I  am  a  clergyman,”  said  Robert  Penfold. 

“  O !  ”  said  Helen,  shocked  to  find  him  so  har¬ 
dened,  as  she  thought.  She  lifted  her  hands  to  hea¬ 
ven,  and  the  tears  streamed  from  her  eyes.  “  'Well, 
sir,”  said  she,  faintly,  “  I  see  I  cannot  reach  your  con¬ 
science.  One  question  more,  and  then  I  have  done 
with  you  forever.  Why  in  all  these  months  that 
we  have  been  alone,  and  that  you  have  shown  me 
the  nature,  I  don’t  say  of  an  honest  man,  but  of  an 
angel,  —  yes,  papa,  of  an  angel,  —  why  could  you  not 
show  me  one  humble  virtue,  sincerity'  ?  It  belong 
to  a  man.  'Why  could  you  not  say,  ‘  I  have  commit¬ 
ted  one  crime  in  my  life,  but  repented  forever; 
judge  by  this  confession,  and  by  what  you  have  seen 
of  me,  whether  I  shall  ever  commit  another.  Take 
me  as  I  am,  and  esteem  me  as  a  penitent  and  more 
worthy  man ;  but  I  will  not  deceive  you  and  pass  for 
a  paragon.’  Why  could  you  not  say  as  much  as 
this  to  me  ?  If  you  loved  me,  why  deceive  me  so 
cruelly  ?  ” 

These  words,  uttered  no  longer  harshly,  but  in  a 
mournful,  faint,  despairing  voice,  produced  an  ef 
feet  the  speaker  little  expected.  Robert  Penfold 
made  two  attempts  to  speak,  but  though  he  opened 
his  mouth,  and  nis  lips  quivered,  he  could  get  no 
word  out.  He  began  to  choke  with  emotion  ;  and 
though  he  shed  no  tears,  the  convulsion  that  goes 
with  weeping  in  weaker  natures  overpowered  him  in 
a  way  that  was  almost  terrible. 

“  Confound  it !  ”  said  General  Rolleston,  “  this  is 
monstrous  of  you,  Helen  ;  it  is  barbarous.  You  are 
not  like  your  poor  mother.” 

She  was  pale  and  trembling,  and  the  tears  flow¬ 
ing  ;  but  she  showed  her  native  obstinacy.  She  said, 
hoarsely,  “  Papa,  you  are  blind.  He  must  answer 
me.  He  knows  he  must !  ” 

“  I  must,”  said  Robert  Penfold,  gasping  still. 
Then  he  manned  himself  by  a  migh^  effort,  and 
repeated  with  dignity,  “  I  will.”  There  was  a 
pause  while  the  young  man  still  struggled  for  com¬ 
posure  and  self-command. 
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“  Was  I  not  often  on  the  point  of  telling  you  my 
sad  story  ?  Then  is  it  fair  to  say  that  1  should 
never  have  told  it  you?  But,  O  Miss  Rolleston, 
you  don’t  know  what  agony  it  may  be  to  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  man  to  tell  the  truth.  There  are  accusations 
so  terrible,  so  defiling,  that,  when  a  man  has  proved 


a 


''  them  falxe,  ther  still  stick  to  him  and  soil  him.  Such 
j  an  accusation  I  labor  under,  and  a  judge  and  a  jury 
I  have  branded  me.  If  they  had  called  me  a  mu^er- 
!  er,  1  would  have  told  you ;  but  that  is  such  a  dirty 
I  crime.  I  feared  tlie  prejudices  of  the  world.  I 
■  dreaded  to  see  jour  face  alter  to  me.  Yes,  I  trem- 
'  bled,  and  hesitated,  and  asked  myself  whether  a 
I'  man  is  bound  to  repeat  a  foul  slander  against  him- 
<  self,  even  when  thirteen  shallow  men  have  said  it, 
and  maile  the  lie  law.” 

“  There,”  said  General  llolleston,  “  I  thought  how 
it  would  be.  Helen ;  you  have  tormented  him  into 
defending  himself,  tooth  and  nail ;  so  now  we  shall 
have  the  old  story ;  he  is  innocent ;  I  never  knew 
'  a  convict  that  was  n’t,  if  he  found  a  fool  to  listen  to 
I  him.  I  decline  to  hear  another  word.  You  need  n’t 
I  excuse  yourself  for  changing  your  name  ;  I  excuse 
j  it,  and  that  is  enough.  But  the  boat  is  waiting,  and 
we  can’t  stay  to  hear  you  justify  a  felony.” 
j  “I  AM  NOT  A  FELON.  I  AM  A  MAUTYK.” 


CHAPTER  LII. 

Robert  Penfold  drew  himself  up  to  his  full 
height,  and  uttered  these  strange  words  with  a  sad 
majesty  that  was  very  imposing.  But  General  Rol- 
leston,  steeled  by  experience  of  convicts,  their  plausi¬ 
bility,  and  their  histrionic  powers,  was  sta^ered 
!  only  for  a  moment.  He  deigned  no  reply ;  but 
i  told  Helen  Captain  Moreland  was  waiting  for  her, 
and  she  had  better  go  on  board  at  once. 

She  stood  like  a  statue. 

“  No,  papa,  1  ’ll  not  turn  my  back  on  him  till  I 
know  whether  he  is  a  felon  or  a  martyr.” 

1  “  My  poor  child,  has  he  caught  j'ou  at  once  with  a 

dever  phrase  ?  A  judge  and  a  jury  have  settled 
that.” 

“  They  settled  it  as  you  would  settle  It,  by  refus¬ 
ing  to  hear  me.” 

“Have  I  refused  to  hear  you?”  said  Helen. 
“  What  do  I  care  for  steamboats  and  captains  ?  If  I 
star  here  to  all  eternity,  I  ’ll  know  from  your  own 
■  lips  and  your  own  face  whether  you  are  a  felon  or 
I  a  martjr.  It  is  no  phrase,  papa.  He  is  a  felon  or  a 
I  martj'r ;  and  I  am  a  most  unfortunate  girl.  Or  else  a 
I  base,  disloyad  one.” 

j  “Fiddle-dee,”  said  General  Rolleston,  angrily. 

Then,  looking  at  his  watch :  “  I  give  you  five  min- 
j  utes  to  humbug  us  in  —  if  j’ou  can.” 

'  Robert  Pcnfold  sighed  patiently.  But  from  that 
I  moment  he  ignored  General  Rolleston,  and  looked 
to  Helen  only.  And  she  fixed  her  eyes  upon  his 
fiu:e  with  a  tenacity  and  an  intensity  of  observation 
that  surpassed  anything  he  had  ever  seen  in  his  life. 
It  dazzled  him  ;  but  it  did  not  dismay  him. 

“  Miss  Rolleston,”  said  he,  “  my  history  can  be  told 
in  the  time  my  prejudiced  judge  allows  me.  I  am  a 
clergyman,  and  a  private  tutor  at  Oxford.  One  of 
my  pupils  was  —  Arthur  Wardlaw.  I  took  an  inter¬ 
est  in  him  because  my  father,  Michael  Penfold,  was 
in  Wardlaw’s  employ.  This  Arthur  Wardlaw  had 
a  talent  for  mimicry ;  he  mimicked  one  of  the  col¬ 
lege  officers  publicly  and  ofiTensively,  and  was  about 
to  be  expelled,  and  that  would  have  ruined  his  im¬ 
mediate  prospects ;  for  his  father  is  just,  but  stem. 
I  fought  hard  for  him,  and,  being  myself  popular 
with  the  authorities,  I  got  him  ofi*.  He  was  grateful, 
or  seemed  to  be,  and  we  became  greater  friends  than 
ever.  We  confided  in  each  other.  He  told  me  he 
was  in  debt  in  Oxford,  and  much  alarmed  lest  it 


should  reach  his  father’s  ears,  and  lose  him  the 
promised  partnership.  I  told  him  I  was  deeirooe  to 
buy  a  small  living  near  Oxford,  which  was  then 
vacant ;  but  I  had  only  saved  £400,  and  the  price 
was  £1,000;  I  had  no  means  of  raising  the  balance. 
Then  he  said,  ‘  Borrow  £2,000  of  my  father ;  give  me 
fourteen  hundred  of  it,  and  take  j’our  own  time  to 
repay  the  £600.  I  shall  be  my  father’s  partner  in  a 
month  or  two,’  said  he ;  ‘  you  can  pay  us  back  by 
instalments.’  I  thought  this  very  kind  of  him.  I 
did  not  want  the  living  for  myself,  but  to  give  my 
dear  father  certain  comforts  and  country  air  every 
week ;  he  needed  it :  he  was  bom  in  the  country. 
Well,  I  came  to  London  about  this  business ;  and  a 
stranger  called  on  me,  and  said  he  came  from  Mr. 
Arthur  Wanllaw,  who  was  not  well  enough  to  come 
himself.  He  produced  a  note  of  hand  for  £  2,000, 
signed  John  Wardlaw,  and  made  me  indorse  it,  and 
told  me  where  to  get  it  cashed ;  he  would  come 
next  day  for  Arthur  Wardlaw’s  share  of  the  money. 
Well,  I  suspected  no  ill ;  would  you  ?  I  went  and 
got  the  note  discounted,  and  locked  the  money  up. 
It  was  not  my  money :  the  greater  part  was  Arthur 
Wardlaw’s.  That  same  evening  a  ^iceman  galled, 
and  asked  several  questions,  which  of  course  I  an¬ 
swered.  He  then  got  me  out  of  the  house  on  some 
pretence,  and  arrested  me  as  a  foi^ger.” 

“  Oh  1  ”  cried  Helen. 

“  I  forgot  the  clergj'man ;  I  was  a  gentleman,  and 
a  man,  insulted,  and  I  knocked  the  officer  down  di¬ 
rectly.  But  his  myrmidons  overpowered  me.  I 
was  tried  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  on  two 
charges.  First,  the  Crown  (as  they  call  the  attor¬ 
ney  that  draws  the  indictment)  charged  me  with 
forging  the  note  of  hand;  and  then  with  not 
forging  it,  but  passing  it,  well  knowing  that  some¬ 
body  else  had  forged  iU  Well,  Underclifi',  the  Ex¬ 
pert,  swore  positively  that  the  forged  note  was  not 
written  by  me ;  and  the  Crown,  as  they  call  it,  was 
defeated  on  that  charge ;  but  being  proved  a  liar  in 
a  court  of  justice  did  not  abash  my  accuser;  the 
second  charge  was  pressed  with  equal  confidence. 
The  note,  you  are  to  understand,  was  forged :  that 
admits  of  no  doubt ;  and  I  passed  it ;  the  question 
was  whether  I  passed  it  knowing  it  to  be  forged. 
How  was  that  to  be  determined  ?  And  here  it  was 
that  my  own  familiar  friend,  in  whom  I  trusted,  de¬ 
stroyed  me.  Of  course,  as  soon  as  I  was  put  in 
prison,  I  wrote  and  sent  to  Arthur  Wardlaw.  Would 
you  believe  it  ?  he  would  not  come  to  me.  He 
would  nqt;  even  write.  Then,  as  the  time  drew  near, 
I  feared  he  was  a  traitor.  1  treated  him  like  one. 
I  told  my  solicitor  to  drag  him  into  court  as  my  wit¬ 
ness,  and  make  him  tell  the  truth.  The  clerk  went 
down  accordingly,  and  found  he  kept  his  door  always 
locked;  but  the  clerk  outwitted  him,  and  serv^ 
him  with  the  subpoena  in  his  bedroom,  before  he 
could  crawl  under  the  bed.  But  he  baffled  us  at 
last;  he  never  appeared  in  the  witness-box;  and, 
when  my  counsel  asked  the  court  to  imprison  him, 
his  father  swore  he  could  not  come :  he  was  dying, 
and  all  out  of  sympathy  with  me.  Fine  sympathy  I 
that  closed  the  lips,  and  concealed  the  trath ;  one 
syllable  of  which  would  have  saved  his  friend  and 
Mnefactor  from  a  calamity  worse  than  death,  b 
the  truth  poison,  that  to  tell  it  makes  a  sick  man 
die  ?  Is  the  truth  hell,  that  a  dying  man  refuses  to 
speak  it  ?  How  can  a  man  die  better  than  speak¬ 
ing  the  truth  ?  How  can  he  die  worse  than  with- 
hmding  it  ?  I  believe  his  sickness  and  his  death 
were  lies  like  himself.  For  want  of  one  word  from 
Arthur  Wardlaw  to  explain  that  I  had  every  rear 
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son  to  expect  a  note  of  hand  from  him,  the  jury 
condemned  me.  They  were  twelve  honest  but  shal¬ 
low  men  —  invited  to  go  inside  another  man’s  bosom 
and  guess  what  was  there.  They  guessed  that  I 
knew  and  understood  a  thing  which  to  this  hour  I 
neither  know  nor  understand,  by  Grod !  ” 

He  paused  a  moment,  then  resumed :  — 

“  I  believe  they  founded  their  conjecture  on  my 
knocking  down  the  oflScer.  There  was  a  reason  for 
you !  Why,  forgers  and  their  confederates  arc  rep¬ 
tiles,  and  have  no  fight  in  them.  Experience 
proves  this.  But  these  twelve  men  did  not  go  by 
experience ;  they  guessed,  like  babies,  and,  after 
much  hesitation,  condemned  me  ;  but  recommended 
me  to  mercy.  Mercy !  What  mercy  did  I  deserve  ? 
Either  I  was  innocent,  or  hanging  was  too  good  for 
me.  No ;  in  their  hearts  they  doubted  my  guilt ; 
and  their  doubt  took  that  timid  form  instead  of  ac¬ 
quitting  me.  I  was  amazed  at  the  verdict,  and 
asked  leave  totell  the  judge  why  Arthur  AVardlaw 
had  defied  the  court,  and  absented  himself  as  my 
witness.  Had  the  judge  listened  for  one  minute,  he 
would  have  seen  I  was  innocent.  But  no.  I  was  in 
England  where  the  mouth  of  the  accused  is  stopped, 
if  he  is  fool  enough  to  employ  counsel.  The  judge 
stopped  my  mouth,  as  your  father  just  now  tried 
to  stop  it;  and  they  branded  me  as  a  felon. 

“  Up  to  that  moment  my  life  was  honorable  and 
worthy.  Since  that  moment  I  have  never  wronged 
a  human  creature.  Men  pass  from  virtue  to  vice, 
^m  vice  to  crime ;  this  is  the  ladder  a  soul  goes 
down ;  but  you  are  invited  to  believe  that  I  jumped 
from  innocence  into  a  filthy  felony,  and  then  jumped 
back  again  none  the  worse,  and  was  a  gardener  that 
fought  for  his  emploj^er,  and  a  lover  that  controlled 
his  passion.  It  is  a  he,  —  a  lie  that  ought  not  to  take 
in  a  child.  But  prejudice  degrades  a  man  below 
the  level  of  a  child.  1  ’ll  say  no  more ;  my  patience 
is  exhausted  by  wrongs  and  insults.  I  am  as  honest 
a  man  as  ever  breathed  ;  and  the  place  where  we 
stand  is  mine,  for  I  made  it.  Leave  it  and  me  this 
moment.  Gro  to  England,  and  leave  me  where  the 
animals,  more  reasonable  than  you,  have  the  sense 
to  see  my  real  character.  I  ’ll  not  sail  in  the  same 
ship  with  any  man,  nor  any  woman  either,  who  can 
look  me  in  the  face,  and  take  me  for  a  felon.” 

He  swelled  and  cowered  with  the  just  wrath  of 
an  honest  man  driven  to  bay ;  and  his  eye  shot  black 
lightning.  He  was  sublime. 

Helen  cowered ;  but  her  spirited  did  father  turned 
red,  and  smd,  haughtily,  “  We  take  you,  at  your 
word,  and  leave  you,  you  insolent  vagabond !  Fol¬ 
low  me  this  instant,  Helen !  ” 

And  he  marched  out  of  the  cavern  in  a  fury. 

But,  instead  of  following  him,  Helen  stood  stock¬ 
still,  and  cowered,  and  cowered  till  she  seemed  sink¬ 
ing  forward  to  the  ground,  and  she  got  hold  of  Rob¬ 
ert  Fenfold’s  hand,  and  kissed  it,  and  moaned  over  it. 

“  Martyr  1  Martyr  !  ”  she  whispered,  and  still 
kissed  his  hand,  like  a  slave  offering  her  master  pity, 
and  asking  pardon. 

“  Martyr !  Martyr !  Every  word  is  true  —  true 
as  my  love.” 

In  this  attitude,  and  with  these  words  on  her  lips, 
they  were  surprised  by  General  Rolleston,  who  came 
back,  astonished  at  his  daughter  not  following  him. 
Judge  of  his  amazement  now. 

“  What  does  this  mean  ?  ”  he  cried,  turning  pale 
with  anger. 

“  It  means  that  he  has  spoken  the  truth,  and  that 
I  shall  imitate  him.  He  is  my  martyr,  and  my  love. 
When  others  cast  shame  on  you,  then  it  is  time  for 


me  to  show  my  heart.  James  Seaton,  I  love  yon 
for  your  madness  and  your  devotion  to  her  whom 
you  had  only  seen* at  a  distance.  Ah!  that  wat 
love  I  John  Hazel,  I  love  you  for  all  that  has  passed 
between  us.  AVhat  can  any  other  man  be  to  me  ?  — 
or  woman  to  you?  But,  most  of  all,  I  love  you  I 
Robert  Penfold,  —  my  hero  and  my  martjT.  When 
I  am  told  to  your  face  that  you  are  a  felon,  then  to 
your  face  I  say  you  are  mjr  idol,  my  hero,  and  my 
martyr.  Love  !  the  word  is  too  tame,  too  common. 

I  worship  you,  I  adore  you !  How  beautiful  you  are 
when  you  are  angry' !  How  noble  you  are  now  yon 
forgive  me !  for  you  do  foi^ve  me,  Robert :  you 
must,  you  shall.  No ;  you  will  not  send  your  Helen 
away  from  you  for  her  one  fault  so  soon  repented  I 
Show  me  you  forgive  me ;  show  me  you  love  me  still,  i 
almost  as  much  as  I  love  you.  He  is  crying.  0  i 
my  darling,  my  darling,  my  darling  1  ”  And  she 
was  round  his  neck  in  a  moment,  with  tears  and 
tender  kisses,  the  first  she  had  ever  given  him. 

Ask  yourself  whether  they  were  returned. 

A  groan,  or  rather,  we  might  say,  a  snort  of  fury, 
interrupted  the  most  blissfiil  moment  cither  of  these 
young  creatures  had  ever  known.  It  came  from 
General  Rolleston,  now  white  with  wrath  and  horror. 

“  You  villain !  ”  he  cried.  . 

Helen  threw  herself  upon  him,  and  put  her  hand 
before  his  mouth. 

“  Not  a  word  more,  or  I  shall  forget  I  am  your 
daughter.  No  one  is  to  blame  but  I.  I  love  him. 

I  made  him  love  me.  He  has  been  trying  hard  not 
to  love  me  so  much.  But  I  am  a  woman ;  and  could 
not  deny  myself  the  glory  and  the  joy  of  bein"  loved  | 
better  than  woman  was  ever  loved  before.  And  so  If 
I  am ;  I  am.  Kill  me,  if  you  like ;  insult  me,  if  yon  i 
will :  but  not  a  word  against  him,  or  I  give  him  mv  * 
hand,  and  we  live  and  die  together  on  this  island. 

O  p^a!  he  has  often  saved  that  life  you  value  so;  | 
and  I  have  saved  his.  He  is  all  the  world  to  me. 
Have  pity  on  your  child.  Have  pity  on  him  who 
carries  my  heart  in  his  bosom.” 

She  flung  herself  on  her  knees,  and  strained  him 
tight,  and  implored  him,  with  head  thrown  back, 
and  little  clutching  hands,  and  eloquent  eyes. 

Ah !  it  is  hard  to  resist  the  voice  and  look  and 
clinging  of  a  man’s  own  flesh  and  blood.  Children 
are  so  strong  —  upon  their  knees :  their  dear  faces, 
bright  copies  of  our  own,  are  just  the  height  of  our 
hearts  then. 

The  old  man  was  staggered,  was  almost  melted. 

“  Give  me  a  moment  to  think,”  said  he,-  in  a  broken  j 
voice.  “  This  blow  takes  my  breath  away.” 

Helen  rose,  and  laid  her  head  upon  her  father’s 
shoulder,  and  still  pleaded  for  her  love  by  her  .soft 
touch  and  her  tears  that  now  flowed  freely. 

He  turned  to  Penford  with  all  the  dignity  of  age  1 
and  station.  “Mr.  Penford,”  said  he,  with  grave 
politeness,  “  after  what  my  daughter  has  said,  I  must 
treat  you  as  a  man'  of  honor,  or  I  must  insult  her. 
Well,  then,  I  expect  you  to  show  me  you  are  what 
she  thinks  you,  and  are  not  what  a  court  of  justice 
has  proclaimed  you.  Sir,  this  young  lady  is  engaged 
with  her  own  free  will  to  a  gentleman  who  is  uni¬ 
versally  esteemed,  and  has  never  been  accused  to  \ 
his  face  of  any  unworthy  act.  Relying  on  her  ; 
plighted  word,  the  Wardlaws  have  fitted  out  a 
steamer  and  searched  the  Pacific,  and  found  her. 
Can  you,  as  a  man  of  honor,  advise  her  to  stay  here 
and  compromise  her  own  honor  in  every  way? 
Ought  she  to  break  faith  with  her  betrothed  on 
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account  of  vague  accusations  made  behind  his 


back  ?  ” 

“  It  was  onl^  in  self-defence  I  accused  Mr.  Arthur 
Wardliiw,”  said  Robert  Penfold. 

General  Rolleston  resumed :  — 

“  You  said  just  now  there  are  ai'cusations  which 
soil  a  man.  If  you  were  in  my  place,  would  you 
let  your  daughter  marry  a  man  of  honor,  who  had 
unfortunately  been  found  guilty  of  a  felony  ?  ” 
Robert  groaned  and  hesitated,  but  he  said 


“  No.” 

“  Then  what  is  to  be  done  ?  She  must  either 
keep  her  plighted  word,  or  else  break  it.  For 
whom?  For  a  gentleman  she  esteems  and  loves, 
but  cannot  marry.  A  leper  may  be  a  saint ;  but  1 
would  rather  bury  my  child  than  marry  her  to  a 
leper.  A  convict  may  be  a  saint ;  but  I  ’ll  kill  her 
with  my  own  hand  sooner  than  she  shall  marry  a 
convict ;  and  in  your  heart  and  conscience  you  can¬ 
not  blame  me.  Were  you  a  father,  you  would  do 
the  same.  VV'^hat  then  remains  for  her  and  me  but 
to  keep  faith?  and  what  can  you  do  better  than 
leave  her,  and  carry  away  her  everlasting  esteem 
and  her  father’s  gratitude  ?  It  is  no  use  being  good 
by  halves,  or  bad  by  halves.  You  must  either  be  a 
selfish  villain,  and  ui^e  her  to  abandon  all  shame, 
and  live  here  on  this  island  with  you  forever,  or  you 
must  be  a  brave  and  honest  man,  and  bow  to  a  part¬ 
ing  that  is  inevitable.  Consider,  sir ;  your  eloquence 
and  her  pity  have  betrayed  this  young  lady  into  a 
confession  that  separates  you.  Her  enforced  resi¬ 
dence  here  with  you  has  been  innocent.  It  would 
be  innocent  no  longer,  now  she  has  been  so  mad  as 
to  own  she  loves  you.  And  I  tell  you  frankly',  if, 
after  that  confession,  you  insist  on  going  on  board 
the  steamer  with  her,  I  must  take  you ;  humanity 
requires  it ;  but,  if  I  do,  I  shall  hand  you  over  to  the 
law  as  a  convict  escaped  before  his  time.  Perhaps 
I  ought  to  do  so  as  it  IS ;  but  that  is  not  certain ;  I 
don’t  know  to  what  country  this  island  belongs.  I 
may  have  no  right  to  capture  you  in  strange  domin¬ 
ions  ;  but  an  English  ship  is  England,  —  and  if  you 
Kt  foot  on  the  Springbok  you  are  lost.  Now,  then, 
you  are  a  man  of  honor ;  you  love  my  child  truly, 
and  not  selfishly ;  — y'ou  have  behaved  nobly  until  to¬ 
day;  go  one  step  farther  on  the  right  road;  call 
worldly  honor  and  the  God  whose  vows  you  have 
taken,  sir,  to  your  aid,  and  do  your  duty.” 

“  O  man,  man  !  ”  cried  Robert  Penfold,  “  you  ask 
more  of  me  than  flesh  and  blood  can  bear.  What 
shall  I  say?  What  shall  I  do?” 

Helen  replied,  calmly :  “  Take  my  hand,  and  let 
ns  die  together,  since  we  cannot  live  together  with 
honor.” 

General  Rolleston  groaned.  “  For  this,  then,  I 
have  traversed  one  ocean,  and  searched  another, 
and  found  my  child.  I  am  nothing  to  her —  noth¬ 
ing.  O,  who  would  be  a  father !  ”  He  sat  down 
oppressed  with  shame  and  grief,  and  bowed  his 
stately  head  in  manly  but  pathetic  silence. 

“  O  papa,  papa  !  ”  cried  Helen,  “  forgive  your 
ungrateful  child  !  ”  And  she  kneeled  and  sobbed, 
with  her  forehead  on  his  knees. 

Then  Robert  Penfold,  in  the  midst  of  his  own 
agony,  found  room  in  that  great  suflering  heart  of 
his  for  pity.  He  knelt  down  himself,  and  prayed 
for  help  in  this  bitter  trial.  He  rose  haggai^  with 
the  struggle,  but  languid  and  resigned,  like  one 
whose  death-warrant  has  been  read. 

“  Sir,”  said  he,  “  there  is  but  one  way.  You  must 
take  her  home ;  and  I  shall  stay  here.” 

“  Leave  you  all  alone  on  this  island !  ”  said  Helen. 


“  Never !  If  you  stay  here,  I  shall  stay  to  comfort 
you.” 

“  I  decline  that  offer.  I  am  beyond  the  reach  of 
comfort.” 

“  Think  what  you  do,  Robert,”  said  Helen,  with 
unnatural  calmness.  “  If  you  have  no  pity  on  your¬ 
self,  have  pity  on  us.  Would  you  rob  me  of  the 
very  life  you  have  taken  such  pains  to  save  ?  My 
poor  father  will  carry  nothing  to  England  but  my 
dead  body.  Long  before  we  reach  that  country  I 
loved  so  well,  and  now  hate  it  for  its  stupidity  and 
cruelty  to  you,  m)'  soul  will  have  flown  back  to  this 
island  to  watch  over  you,  Robert.  You  bid  me  to 
abandon  you  to  solitude  and  despair.  Neither  of 
you  two  love  me  half  as  much  as  I  love  you 
both.” 

General  Rolleston  sighed  deeply.  “  If  I  thought 
th.at,”  said  he,- — then,  in  a  faint  voice,  “my  own 
courage  fails  me  now.  I  look  into  my  heart,  and  I 
see  that  my  child’s  life  is  dearer  to  me  than  all  the 
world.  She  was  dying,  they  say.  Suppose  I  send 
Moreland  to  the  Continent  for  a  clergyman,  and 
marry  you.  Then  you  can  live  on  this  island  for¬ 
ever.  Only  you  must  let  me  live  here  too ;  for  I 
could  never  show  my  face  again  in  England  after 
acting  so  dishonorably.  It  will  be  a  miserable  end 
of  a  life  passed  in  honor ;  but  I  suppose  it  will  not 
be  for  long.  Shame  can  kill  as  qmckly  as  disap¬ 
pointed  love.” 

“  Robert,  Robert !  ”  cried  Helen  in  agony. 

The  martyr  saw  that  he  was  master  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  and  must  be  either  base  or  very  noble,  —  there 
was  no  middle  way.  He  leaned  his  head  on  his 
hands,  and  thought  with  all  his  might. 

“  Hush ! ”  said  Helen :  “he  is  wiser  than  we  are. 
Let  him  speak.” 

“  If  I  thought  you  would  pine  and  die  upon  the 
voyage,  no  power  should  part  us.  But  you  are  not 
such  a  coward.  If  my  life  depended  on  yours,  would 
you  not  live  ?  ” 

“  You  know  I  would.” 

“  When  I  was  wrecked  on  White-water  Island, 
you  played  the  man.  Not  one  woman  in  a  thousand 
could  have  launched  a  boat,  and  sailed  it  with  a 
boat-hook  for  a  mast,  and  —  ” 

Helen  interrupted  him.  “  It  was  nothing ;  I  loved 
you.  I  love  you  better  now.” 

“I  believe  it,  and  therefore  I  ask  you  to  rise 
above  your  sex  once  more,  and  play  the  man  for 
me.  This  time  it  is  not  my  life  you  are  to  rescue, 
but  that  which  is  more  precious  still:  my  good 
name.” 

“  Ah !  that  would  be  worth  living  for !  ”  cried 
Helen. 

“  You  will  find  it  very  hard  to  do ;  but  not  harder 
for  a  woman  than  to  launch  a  boat,  and  sail  her 
without  a  mast.  See  my  father,  Michael  Fenfold. 
See  Undercliff,  the  expert.  See  the  solicitor  —  the 
counsel.  Sift;  the  whole  story ;  and,  above  all,  find 
out  why  Arthur  Wardlaw  dared  not  enter  the  wit¬ 
ness-box.  Be  obstinate  as  a  man ;  be  supple  a 
woman ;  and  don’t  talk  of  dying  when  there  is  a 
friend  to  be  rescued  from  dishonor  by  living  and 
working.” 

“  Die!  while  I  can  rescue  you  from  death  or  dis¬ 
honor  !  I  will  not  be  so  base.  Ah,  Robert,  Robert, 
how  well  you  know  me !  ” 

“Yes,  I  do  know  you,  Helen.  I  believe  that 
great  soul  of  yours  will  keep  your  body  strong  to 
do  this  brave  work  for  him  you  love,  and  who  loves 
you.  And  as  for  me,  I  am  man  enough  to  live  for 
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yean  upon  this  island,  if  you  will  only  promise  me 
two  things.” 

“  I  promise,  then.” 

“Never  to  die,  and  never  to  marry  Arthur  Ward- 
law,  until  you  have  reversed  that  lying  sentence 
which  has  blasteil  me.  Lay  your  band  on  your 
father’s  head,  and  promise  me  that.” 

Helen  laid  her  hand  upon  her  father’s  head,  and 
said,  “  I  pledge  my  honor  not  to  die,  if  life  is  possi¬ 
ble,  and  never  to  marry  any  man,  until  I  have  re¬ 
versed  that  lying  sentence  which  has  blasted  the 
angel  I  love.” 

“  And  I  pledge  myself  to  help  her,”  said  General 
Rolleston,  warmly,  “  for  now  I  knoto  you  are  a  man 
of  honor.  I  have  too  often  been  deceived  by  elo¬ 
quence  to  listen  much  to  that.  But  now  you  have 
proved  by  your  actions  what  you  are.  You  pass  a 
forged  check,  knowing  it  to  be  forged !  I ’d  stake 
my  salvation  it’s  a  lie.  There’s  my  hand.  God 
comfort  you  !  God  reward  you,  my  noble  fel¬ 
low  !  ” 

“I  hope  he  will,  sir,”  sobbed  Robert  Penfold. 
“  You  are  her  father ;  and  you  take  my  hand ;  per¬ 
haps  that  will  be  sweet  to  think  of  by  and  by ;  but 
no  joy  can  enter  my  heart  now ;  it  is  broken.  Take 
her  away  at  once,  sir.  Flesh  is  weak.  My  powers 
of  endurance  are  exhausted.” 

General  Rolleston  acted  promptly  on  this  advice. 
He  rolled  up  her  rugs,  and  the  things  she  had  made, 
’and  Robert  had  the  courage  to  take  them  down  to 
the  boat.  Then  he  came  back,  and  the  (general 
took  her  bag  to  the  boat. 

All  this  time  the  girl  herself  sat  wringing  her 
hands  in  anguish,  and  not  a  tear.  It  was  beyond 
that  now. 

As  he  passed  Robert,  the  General  stud,  “Take 
leave  of  her  alone.  I  will  come  for  her  in  five 
minutes..  You  see  how  sure  I  feel  you  are  a  man 
of  honor.”  • 

When  Robert  went  in,  she  rose  and  tottered  to 
him,  and  fell  on  his  neck.  She  saw  it  was  the 
death-bed  of  their  love,  and  she  kissed  his  eyes,  and 
clung  to  him.  They  moaned  over  each  other,  and 
clung  to  each  other,  in  mute  despair. 

The  General  came  back,  and  he  and  Robert  took 
Helen,  shivering  and  Hunting,  to  the  boat.  As  the 
boat  put  off,  she  awoke  from  her  stupor,  and  put  out 
her  hands  to  Robert  with  one  piercing  cry. 

They  were  parted. 

[To  be  oontinned.] 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  VAL-DES-DUNES. 

I.  THE  FELOXIE. 

Nearly  eight  hundred  and  twenty-one  years 
;  ago,  in  the  course  of  a  struggle  two  centuries  long, 
;  there  occurred  an  event  whose  immense  importance 
;  has  scarcely  been  appreciated  by  the  generality  of 
^  students.  Its  consequences,  however,  were  as  deci- 
j  sive  as  its  circumstances  were  interesting  and  dra- 
!  matic.  Normandy  was  near  losing  her  Duke  and 
England  her  Conqueror.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest 
**  16  ”  of  history.  If  the  Barons  had  stamped  out 
the  lad  of  twenty,  what  would  have  been  Britannia’s 
history  from  that  time  to  this  ?  The  facts  of  the 
case  are  given  by  M.  L’Abb^  Le  Cointe,  Curd  of 
Cintheanx,  in  a  complete  and  conscientious  “No¬ 
tice,”  the  leading  points  of  which  we  reproduce  for 
the  benefit  of  our  fellow-countrymen. 

Twelve  years  after  the  death  of  Robert  the  First, 
Duke  of  Normandy,  snmamed  the  Liberal,  his  son 
and  successor,  William  the  Bastard,  had  just  entered 


his  twentieth  year,  when  a  conspiracy  got  up  by  the 
Barons  of  Lower  Normandy,  at  the  instigation  of 
Guy  of  Burgundy,  nearly  cost  him  his  duchy  and 
his  lile.  This  Guy,  the  second  son  of  his  father’s 
sister,  and  conseijuently  his  own  cousin-german,  had 
been  brought  as  a  child  to  the  boy  duke’s  court,  and 
treated  with  brotherly  affection.  As  Guy  grew  up, 
William  made  him  a  knight,  and  gave  him  in  fief 
the  Chateaux  of  Vernon  and  Brionne,  besides  broad 
lands  surrounding  them.  He  was  only  nursing  a 
serpent  to  sting  him  afterwards.  Puffed  up  with 
his  recent  elevation,  Guy’s  only  thought  was  to 
acquire  still  higher  rank  without  troubling  his  con¬ 
science  as  to  the  means. 

William,  although  so  young,  was  devoted  to  the 
duties  of  his  station.  A  child  of  eight  when  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  his  father,  be  nevertheless,  Guillaume  de 
Poitiers  tells  us,  grew  fast  in  intelligenee  and  per¬ 
sonal  prowess.  “  Gaul  had  not  another  cavalier  so 
renowned  as  he.  As  he  excelled  in  .beauty  when 
clad  in  princely  habiliments,  so  also  in  his  warlike 
equipment  he  appeared  to  singular  advantage.  He 
zealously  set  to  work  to  protect  God’s  churches,  to 
defend  the  cause  of  the  weak,  to  establish  equitable 
laws,  to  pronounee  judgments  in  accordance  with 
justice  and  moderation,  and,  above  all,  to  stop  mur¬ 
ders,  fires,  and  pillage ;  for  unlawful  things  then  en¬ 
joyed  the  extreme  of  license.  Finally  he  withdrew 
his  eountenance  from  those  whom  he  found  incapa¬ 
ble  or  perverse ;  he  followed  sago  counsel,  resisted 
foreign  foes,  and  exacted  from  his  own  people  all 
due  obedience.” 

Tlie  feudal  lords  did  not  want  so  strict  a  master ; 
they  preferred  making  endless  warfare  amongst 
themselves.  Guy,  therefore,  had  no  ditficulty  in 
hatching  a  revolt,  —  with  four  leaders,  especially,  al¬ 
ready  disposed  to  it ;  namely,  Grimoult  du  Plessis, 
Hamon-aux-Dents  or  Hamon  with  the  Teeth,  N4ei  |j 
of  Saint  Sauveur,  and  Renouf,  Viscount  of  the  Bas- 
sin.  He  easily  convinced  them  that  their  only 
chance  was  to  get  rid  of  the  intrusive  and  trouble¬ 
some  young  Duke. 

“  What  legitimate  pretensions  had  William  to  the 
Duchy  of  Normandy  V  Was  he  not  a  bastard,  and 
consequently  without  right  ?  Robert’s  real-  heir  was 
himself,  Guy,  the  son  of  Adelise,  good  Duke  Rich¬ 
ard’s  daughter.  Hia  mother  (Guy’sl  was  a  lawful 
wife ;  William’s,  a  concubine,  a  Falaise  furrier’s 
daughter.  Yet  this  was  the  fellow  they  accepted  for 
their  master !  Would  they  not  shake  off  so  degrad¬ 
ing  a  yoke  ?  The  Duchy  of  Normandy  was  legally 
hia  property.  If  they  would  support  him,  and  do  him 
justice,  he  would  repay  their  services  with  rich  do¬ 
mains.”  Arguments  of  this  kind  told  so  well  that  they 
swore  to  depose  their  tyrant  by  force  or  treachery. 

William,  meanwhile,  ignorant  of  the  plot,  had  gone 
to  his  ChAtcau  of  Vaiognes,  to  settle  business  and 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  chase.  He  thus  went  in¬ 
to  the  heart  of  his  enemies’  country  with  no  other 
protection  than  his  usual  attendants.  It  was  a  be¬ 
trayal  of  himself  into  the  hands  of  his  foes.  The 
opportunity  being  too  good  to  be  lost,  the  conspirators 
resolved  to  profit  by  it.  Ndel,  Renouf,  Grimoult, 
and  Hamon  the  Toothy,  proceeded  at  once  to  the 
environs  of  Vaiognes,  to  carry  out  their  project,  con¬ 
cocted  at  Bayeux. 

One  evening,  when  his  visitors  had  departed,  and 
the  Duke  was  left  alone  with  his  household,  the  trai¬ 
tor  barons  and  their  accomplices  put  on  their  coats 
of  mail  and  girded  their  swords  beneath  their  outer 
arment  That  done,  they  sprung  into  their  sad- 
les  and  galloped  off  to  the  ducu  residence.  It 
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would  be  easy  to  surprise  William,  without  warning  he  W4  his  father,  his  life  had  been  one  continued 
or  challenge,  and  to  put  him  to  death.  struggle.  Danger  had  followed  danger  without 

By  good  luck,  there  slept  that  night  in  the  stables  truce  or  interval.  Was  he  soon  to  see  the  end  of 
of  the  hotel,  where  the  oarons  prepared  for  their  his  misfortunes?  Would  God  take  pity  on  his 
attack,  a  fool  of  Bayeux,  Gullet  by  name,  between  lot  ?  ” 

whom  and  William  there  was  a  strong  attachment  But  there  was  no  time  to  lose ;  he  must  choose  his 
He  amused  the  Duke  with  his  sallies ;  the  Duke  route.  Unable  to  reckon  on  Bayeux,  he  resolved  to 
gave  him  his  cast-off  clothes.  The  fool,  who  had  avoid  it,  following  the  coast  by  the  road  which  still 
already  fallen  asle^,  was  awakened  by  the  noise  of  bears  his  name,  “  La  Voie-le-Duc,”  the  Duke’s  Way. 
men  and  horses.  Cautiously  peeping  out,  he  beheld  When  he  reached  the  village  of  Ryes,  the  morning 
every  one  in  arms.  Sure  of  discovering  “  some  great  was  already  far  advanced. 

piece  of  news,”  he  listened.  There  was  talk  of  The  lord  of  the  manor  of  Ryes,  Hubert  by  name, 
lorprising  and  killing  William.  Trembling  for  his  was  a  brave  knight,  a  wise  vavasseur,*  a  man  of 
dear  Duke’s  life,  and  shouldering  a  stake  as  his  only  honor  if  ever  there  was  one.  He  was  on  his  way 
weapon,  he  ran  off  to  the  chdteau,  which  he  reached  to  hear  mass  when  William,  unable  to  avoid  him, 
about  midnight.  All  was  silent.  The  frec^uenters  met  him  full  butt.  He  recognized  the  Duke,  but 
of  the  court  were  gone,  the  people  on  service  fast  could  hardly  believe  his  eyes,  beholding  him  unshod, 
asleep.  William  also  was  in  l^d ;  “  but  1  don’t  unattended,  exhausted,  scarcely  able  to  keep  his 
knosf,”  sa^'s  an  old  romancer,  “  if  he  slept”  seat  on  a  horse  whose  sides  were  streaming  with 

Gallet  rattled  on  the  doors  with  repeated  blows,  sweat  and  blood. 

**  Open  1  open !  ”  he  shouted  with  ^1  his  might  “  Sire,”  he  said,  raising  his  hands  to  heaven) 
“The  enemy  are  coming  forthwith  to  slay  you.  “what  is  this?  Why  are  you  wandering  thus 
Fly !  ”  alone  ?  Hide  nothing  from  me ;  confide  in  me.  I 

Once  inside  the  castle,  he  ran  about  with  desper-  will  save  you,  as  if  it  were  my  own  proper  body.” 
ate  cries.  “  Up,  caitifis  I  Up  with  you,  ye  wretch-  The  Duke  at  once  told  him  all,  knowing  him  to 
ed  men !  You  will  be  all  made  into  mince-meat,  be  loyal,  and  adding,  “  I  have  not  yet  escaped ;  my 
Fly !  ”  He  then  ran  up  stairs,  and  reached  the  enemies  are  following  me,  I  know  full  well.  If  they 
Duke’s  door,  beating  the  wall  with  his  stake  and  in-  catch  me,  1  am  a  dead  man.  Much  need  have  1 
cessantly  shouting,  “  Where  best  thou,  Willame  ?  therefore  of  your  aid.” 

Wherefore  sleepest  thou  ?  Thine  enemies  are  “  Deus  !  Sainte  Marie !  ”  Hubert  exclaimed, 
arming:  if  they  reach  thee,  thou  wilt  not  see  the  “There  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost.  Enter,  fw 
morning.  Ah,  poor  Willame  1  what  art  thou  about  ?  lord ;  I  will  give  you  a  troop  to  conduct  and  guard 
Th’  art  dismembered,  dead,  if  thou  flee  not.  Doubt  you.” 

it  not;  I  saw  them  arming.  Get  up,  fair  friend.  “Friend  of  God,  five  hundred  thanks!”  cried 
Quick !  Flee,  lest  thou  be  caught !  ”  William,  his  hopes  reviving  at  his  vassal’s  zeaL 

The  Duke,  alarmed,  jumped  out  of  bed,  crossed  After  offering  some  slight  refreshment,  Hubert 
himself,  and  in  shirt  and  trousers,  without  hose  or  brought  another  horse,  leading  it  himself  by  the 
shoes,  hastily  threw  on  a  short  riding-cloak.  Then,  bridle.  He  called  his  own  three  sons,  and  oi^ered 
girding  on  his  sword,  ho  hurried  to  the  courtyard,  them  to  start  as  soon  as  they  had  girded  on  their 
mounted  a  strong  and  spirited  horse  which  a  terri-  swords.  Then,  pointing  to  the  Duke,  he  said, 
fied  chamberlain  presented,  and  disappeared  in  the  “  See  here  your  lord,  whom  p)eijured  traitors  are 
shadows  of  night.  Scarcely  had  he  left  the  chateau,  trying  to  kill.  Watch  over  his  safety  ;  let  no  harm 
when  the  sound  of  cavalry  reached  his  ear.  It  was  reach  him  through  your  fault,  if  great .  danger 
the  troop  of  traitors  coming  to  murder  him.  threaten,  sacrifice  yourselves  for  him ;  if  needs  m. 

The  conspirators  soon  entered  the  castle.  They  give  yourselves  in  exchange.  While  you  have  life 
searched  every  hole  and  corner,  and  found  their  defend  him,  that  he  be  not  slain  in  your  hands.” 

^y  had  escaped,  —  a  dangerous  situation  for  them.  The  sons  bowed,  and  joyfully  promised.  Hubert 
Duke  was  now  their  implacable  enemy,  and  told  them  the  route  they  were  to  follow,  travelling 
would  turn  upon  them  relentlessly.  Beaten  by  him,  by  by-paths  and  avoiding  populous  towns ;  then, 
they  would  be  sure  to  lose  every  inch  of  ground  seeing  that  all  was  ready,  “  Fair  children,  mount !  ” 
they  possessed  in  Normandy.  Taken  prisoners,  he  said.  “  Straight  to  Falaise !” 
they  might  expect  the  punbhment  of  felons  and  The  castle-gate  opened,  and  the  four  gallant 
traitors  to  their  suzerain  lord,  —  an  ignominious  coursers  galloped  across  country  without  meeting  an 
gibbet.  Red  with  rage,  and  making  a  desperate  obstacle,  until  they  reached  the  banks  of  the  Orne. 
dash,  “  To  horse  1  to  horse !  ”  they  furiously  shouted.  They  crossed  the  river  at  the  ford  of  Foupendant  j' 
“  Death  to  the  bastard  1  Let  eve^  man  on  our  below  Harcourt,  between  Croisilles  and  Thiesmdnil, 
ade  do  his  utmost  to  catch  him  1  ”  Putting  spurs  to  and  soon,  all  gleeful,  reached  Falaise.  At  the  news 
their  steeds,  they  galloped  off  in  search  of  the  of  the  danger  the  Duke  had  incurred,  there  was 
Duke.  great  mourning  throughout  the  town.  Ac<;ording 

Meanwhile  William  fied  alone,  as  fast  as  his  horse  to  Benoit’s  quaint  account,  “  five  hundred  good  Fa- 
could  carry  him,  in  the  direction  of  the  fords  of  the  laisian  faces  were  moist.” 

Vire.  The  night  was  calm  and  fine,  with  brilliant  After  William’s  departure,  Hubert  de  Ryes  anx- 
moonlight.  Before  daybreak,  the  furtive  had  trav-  iously  waited  for  what  was  to  follow.  Standing  on 
ersed  ^e  Vire  at  low  water,  by  Saint  Clement’s  his  ^awbridge,  he  kept  a  sharp  lookout.  So<m 


ford,  near  Isigny.  On  passing  the  church  he  rec-  there  came  a  troop  of  cavaliers,  whose  horses 
ommended  himself  to  God,  praying  to  be  taken  un-  appeared  exhausted  with  fatigue.  They  were  the 
der  his  holy  protection  and  to  be  saved  from  his  assailants  who  had  been  pursuing  the  Duke  all  night 
enemies.  After  safely  crossing  the  Vire,  where  the  Hubert  knew  them  well  as  soon  as  he  caught  sight 
rising  tide  would  have  offered  an  insurmountable  of  them.  Drawing  nigh,  they  hurriedly  asked,  “By 

obstacle  to  his  progress,  he  began  to  take  breath.  _ 

He  thought  of  his  unhappy  fate,  and  gave  free  *  a  under  m 

course  to  the  grief  that  oppressed  him.  “  Ever  since  t  raso  pendente,  the  tinging  beedi,  the  beach-irood  iiope. 
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your  ftuth,  have  you  seen  William  pass  this  -way? 
Conceal  nothing,  and  beware  of  lies.” 

“  What  William  do  you  mean  i* 

“The  bastard,  the  haughty  Duke.” 

“  Certainly ;  he  can’t  be  far  off.  But  why . 
What  is  the  matter  now  ?  ” 

“  Come  with  us,  and  we  will  tell  you.  Meanwhile, 

*^°“^Vith  all  my  heart.  I  should  like  nothing  better 
than  to  lower  the  pride  of  the  jnsolent  bastanl. 
Wmt  a  minute ;  I  will  be  your  guide-  It  we  catch  | 
him,  par  ma  foi,  I  am  the  first  to  strike  him,  it  I  can, 

saying,  he  jumped  on  horseback,  and  started 
with  them  in  the  direction  opiiosite  to  that  taken 
bv  William.  Leading  them  more  and  more  astray, 
he  set  them  rambling  about  the  country,  until,  seeing 
their  horses  thoroughly  worn  out,  he  declared  with 
an  air  of  great  vexation,  that  the  bastard  must 
■  doubtless  have  followed  another  path.  At  which 
they  took  their  leave,  thanking  him  for  his  zeal,  and 
making  the  best  of  their  way  to  Bayeiix.  B 
noon  when  Hubert  re-entered  his  castle  of  Kjes. 


the  right  to  fight  with  swords),  passed  the  nver 
Orne,  thirty  thousand  strong,  and  proudly  advanced 
to  meet  the  invading  armies,  as  far  as  the  Val-des- 
Dunes,  a  league  from  Argences.  In  this  strong  po- 
sition,  lance  in  hand,  the  insurgents  awaited  the 

hour  of  battle."  ^  i 

To  the  southeast  of  Caen,  between  the  two  roads 
which  lead  one  to  Paris  the  other  to  h  alaise,  there 
stretches  a  large  triangular  plain.  About  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  this  plain,  a  rising  ground  swells  into  the  little 
hill  of  Saint  Laurence  (which  is  eight  miles  from 
Caen),  attaining  its  highest  elevation  at  S)ec<iueville, 
forming  a  horseshoe  from  the  north  to  the  west,  and 
then  gently  sinking  towards  the  south.  Phe  valley 
formed  by  the  sweep  of  the  hills  had  derived  from 
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lormeu  uy  me  -  - 

its  stony  and  sandy  soil,  and  especially  from  its  com 
figuration  and  its  sterility  around  baint  Laurences 

-  -  .  •  _  I  liannj  '' 


II.  THE  rUXISlIMENT. 

William,  well  aware  that  he  could  not,  single- 
handed,  repress  so  formidable  a  revolt,  put  h  alaise 
and  its  castle  in  a  state  of  defence ;  and,  Mcompa- 
nied  bv  his  uncle  Mauger,  Archbishop  of  Rouen, 
aought'Henri  the  First,  King  of  France,  at  the  royal 
Tws^ence  of  Poisy,  near  Paris. 

“  Sire  ”  he  said,  “  I  have  henceforth  confidence 
in  nothing  except  God  and  you.  All  my  people 
are  in  revolt  against  me.  They  pay  me  no 
they  have  taken  my  land,  they  ravage  and  burn  all 
my^domains,  and  1  shall  stmn  have  nothing  eR 
Dear  sire,  you  ought  not  to  abandon  me.  My  father 

S  mT  your  mfn,  when  he  storted  for  the  Holy 

Land;  your  man  I  am  in  biormandy ,  sure^  you 
should  defend  me.  My  father  once  restored  France 
to  you.  When  your  mother,  Constance,  tned  to 
disinherit  you,  you  came  to  Normandy  with  a  feeble 
escort  •  He  recognized  your  seigneuralty,  received 


disinuent  you,  yuu  uwulc  - - - j  —  . 

escort.  •  He  recognized  your  seigneuralty,  received  ] 
you  with  great  honor,  supplied  your  w^ts,  and  i 

Llped  you  to  have  the  whole  of  h  ranee.  Now  pve 

me  1  pray  you  and  request,  recompense  of  this 
service  Come  with  me  to  Normandy,  and  avenge  1 
me  of  the  disloval  traitors  who  have  sworn  my  ^ 
death.  If  vou  consent,  you  will  do  me  much  good, 
and  I  shall  be  your  liegeman  all  my  life  {o')??- 

Henri  w.as  touched  by  the  young  Dukes  misfor¬ 
tunes.*  Twelve  years  ago  he  had  sworn  to  “ 
his  guardian  and  parent;  he  now  kept  his  word. 
He  hastily  assembled  “  all  the  grand  armies  of 
France."  At  the  beginning  of  August,  1047,  he 
took  up  his  position  on  the  little  river  Laizon, 
tween  Argences  and  M^zidon  in  Normandy,  at  the 
head  of  at  least  ten  thousand  men.  William  dili¬ 
gently  recruited  troops  in  all  the  districts  remaining 
faithful  to  him.  With  this  army  he  encamped  at 
Argences,  on  the  river  Muance,  about  a  couple  ot 
lealues  from  the  King  of  France’s  army. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  revolted  barons  had  not 
been  idle.  As  soon  as  they  heard  of  Henn  s  prom¬ 
ise  to  help  the  Duke,  they  were  aware  that  their 
only  hope  of  safety  lay  in  a  bold  and  desperate  r^ist- 
ance.  Leaving  their  castles  unprotected,  they 
armed  every  man  at  their  disposal,  young  and  old, 
and  summoned  all  the  vavasseurs  who  owed  them 
service  in  time  of  war.  Before  long,  their  «ni^ 
troops,  followed  by  bands  of  villains  armed  with 
cluU  and  iron-tipped  sticks  (because  they  had  not 


hill  the  characteristic  name  of  The  Dunes,  trom 
the  Celtic  word  “  dun,”  an  elevation.  Seen,  from  , 
the  heights  of  Saint  Laurence  and  ' ^cqueville,  it 
bears  a  resemblance  to  the  open  hull  of  a  very  broad- 
built  ship.  In  spite  of  modem  attempts  to  plant 
Scotch  firs,  an  old  description  still  applies  to  it. 

“  There  are  no  groves  or  thickets.  Hard  is  the  | 

1  earth,  without  marshy  ground.”  ,  ,  ,  il 

Such  was  the  position  taken  up  by  the  barons.  ; 
With  the  hill  of  Saint  Laurence  at  their  back,  their 
left  Hank  covered  by  the  marshes  of  Chmhehovil  e, 
their  right  protected  by  the  heights  of  SecquOTille, 
thev  had  certainly  a  great  advantage  over  the  Fran-  , 
co-Korman  array.  Even  at  an  epoch  when  there  , 
were  no  projectile  weapons  to  speak  of,  the  situation  i 
was  well  chosen  for  a  battle,  — with  one  great  in-  . 
convenience,  however;  the  barons  were  under  the  ' 
necessity  of  winning.  No  retreat  was  open  to  them.  : 
Caen  held  for  the  Duke ;  to  the  southwest  werethe  . 
rapid  waters  of  the  Orne.  But  they  felt  strong  m  l 
their  courage  and  superior  numbera.  At  that  time 
strategy  went  for  nothing;  brute  force  was  every-  , 

On  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  August,  1^1 t''*  j 
French  army,  making  a  movement  in  advanc^ 
passed  Airan  and  occupied  Valmerav,  a  village  sit-  i 
1  uated  on  the  river  Muance.  While  the  hrench  , 

!  knights  were  preparing  for  battle,  donning  their  hel-  | 

I  mets,  fitting  their  coats  of  mail,  and  equipping  teeir 
!  horses,  Henri  entered  the  little  church,  and  remained 
r  during  the  mass  sung  in  his  behalf.  The  clerks  and 
.  choristers  trembled  with  fear,  expecting  every  mo-  | 
ment  that  the  enemy,  whom  they  I 

-  hand,  vtould  pour  down  upon  them.  When  the  |j 
s  Kin'’  of  France,  devoutly  kneeling,  had  recom- 
1.  mended  himself  to  God’s  protection,  mounting  on 
if  horseback,  he  gave  the  signal  to  mareh  on  the  V  al- 
e  des-Dunes,  determined  not  to  spare  his  own  person 
•-  in  the  rude  shock  he  was  about  to  encounter, 
e  At  the  same  time,  William  and  his  Normans,  en-  | 
i-  camped  at  Argences,  prepared  to  effect  their  junc- 
g  tion  with  the  French  army.  At  a  very  early  hour 
It  the  Duke  was  amongst  his  troops,  giving  orders, 
of  When  all  was  arranged,  his  arms  were  brought  him. 

Making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  he  put  on  his  helmet 
ot  Then  he  girded  on  his  sword,  presented  by  » 
n-  A  chamberlain  brought  his  trusty  steed,  on  ^hichhe 
ilr  caracoled  before  his  admiring  squadrons  ^  'V  U' 
jt-  liam  was  the  handsomest  cavalier  ol  J'* 

By  (French)  feet  high,  of  herculean  strength,  wdh 

Id,  an  expressive  countenance  and  invincible 

sm  “  Never  was  there  seen  so  fine  a  man,  says  Benoit 

ed  _ “so  genteel,  so  well-made,  so  completely  fu 

ith  nished,  that  by  the  side  of  him  handsome  men  looketl 
lot  ugly.” 
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While  Henri  and  William,  each  wielding  a  baton, 
were  arranging  their  troops  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Val-des-Dunes,  they  beheld  a  magnificent  squadron 
of  a  hundred  and  forty  cavaliers  approaching,  with 
s  richly  clad  seigneur  at  their  head.  Henri  anxious* 
ly  regarded  the  corps,  not  knowing  whether  they 
were  friends  or  foes.  Struck  with  their  rich  cos¬ 
tume  and  their  manly  beauty,  he  turned  to  the 
Duke,  and  asked,  “  Who  are  these,  with  ladies’  to¬ 
kens  on  their  lances  ?  Arc  they  enemies  ?  Costly 
is  their  apparel ;  wisely  and  well  they  hold  them¬ 
selves.  One  thing  I  clearly  see,  —  that  victory  will 
be  with  those  whom  they  help  with  their  swords. 
They  will  not  be  found  among  the  vanquished.  Do 
you  know  anything  of  their  intentions  ?  ” 

“  Sire,”  said  William,  “  I  believe  that  they  all  will 
side  with  me.  The  sire  who  commands  them  is 
Raoul  Taisson.  Never  in  my  life  have  I  had  dis¬ 
pute  with  him,  nor  done  him  wrong  or  villany.  He 
IS  a  very  honorable  man,  and  will  be  a  great  help  if 
he  aid  us.  Please  God  that  he  may !  ” 

Raoul  Taisson  was  the  Seigneur  of  Cinglais.  So 
great  was  the  extent  of  his  domains  that  the  saying 
ran,  “  Out  of  every  three  feet  of  land,  two  belonged 
to  him.”  The  surname  Taisson  h.ad  been  given 
to  him  because,  like  the  badger  (in  old  French 
“taxo  ”),  ho  could  go  to  earth  wherever  he  went. 
The  rebel  barons  bad  induced  him  to  come  to  Ba- 
leux,  and  there  by  force  of  entreaties  and  prom¬ 
ises,  had  contrived  to  get  him  to  join  their  party. 
Before  leaving  them,  he  had  even  sworn  over  the  relies 
of  saints,  that  he  would  be  the  very  first  to  smite  Wil¬ 
liam  in  battle,  as  soon  as,  and  in  whatever  place,  he 
ibund  him.  Now,  however,  when  he  saw  the  stand¬ 
ard  with  the  golden  leopards  supporting  the  cross  of 
Normandy,  he  called  to  mind  the  homage  he  had 
done  to  the  Duke  in  the  presence  of  his  father  and 
his  baron.agc.  Perhaps,  also,  on  beholding  the  long 
lines  of  the  Franco-Norman  army,  he  began  to 
doubt  of  the  success  of  the  enterprise  in  which  he 
had  sulfered  himself  to  be  entangled. 

However  that  may  be,  leaving  his  followers,  who 
awaited  him  motionless  with  lances  erect,  he  spurred 
his  horse  forward,  and  then,  brandishing  his  spear 
and  uttering  his  war-cry,  “  Thury  !  ”  *  rode  straight 
np  to  the  Duke,  struck  him  on  the  shoulder  twice 
with  his  glove,  and  said  to  him,  smiling,  “  Sire,  the 
oath  I  have  taken  is  now  fulfilled.  I  have  sworn  to 
strike  you  as  soon  as  I  met  with  you ;  I  have  done 
M,  not  choosing  to  be  guiltyr  of  perjury.  +  Do  not 
be  angry,  sire  ;  I  will  commit  no  other  felony.  If  I 
have  stricken  you  with  my  glove,  I  will  thrust  my 
sword-blade  through  a  hundred  of  your  enemies. 
Reckon  upon  mo  and  mine.” 

“  Vostre  nierci ;  thanks  be  to  you !  ”  said  William, 
reassured,  and  laughing  with  delight.  Raoul  galloped 
back  to  his  troop  of  knights.  With  them  he  kept 
prudently  aloof  from  the  fray,  until  the  time  should 
come  to  side  with  those  whom  he  had  resolved  to 
assist. 

It  was  about  nine  in  the  morning  when  the  two 
armies  met.  The  weather  being  bright  and  fine, 
each  adversary  could  easily  count  the  other’s 
rtrength.  All  at  once  the  plain  re-echoed  with  war- 
shouts.  “  Montjoie  !  Montjoie !  ”  cried  the  French, 
delighted  to  hear  the  sound  of  their  own  voices. 
“  Dex  aie !  Dex  aie !  ”  t  responded  William’s  sol- 

*  Thory-IIatcourt,  the  chief  place  in  Taimon’s  domaint. 

t  Taiseon’e  reaeoning  reminds  us  of  the  warrior  bishop  who,  hes¬ 
itating  to  slay  his  enemies  with  the  sword,  for  fear  of  disobeying 
ttw  holy  canons,  simply  knocked  them  on  the  head  with  clubs  and 
cudgels. 

t  Ileus  or  Deux  nous  aide  *,  Qod  help  os. 


diers.  “  Saint  Sauveur !  ”  “  Saint  Sever !  ”  “  Saint 
Amand !  ”  shouted  the  troops  of  Neel,  Renouf,  and 
Hamon  of  the  Teeth.  After  this  hoarse,  defiant  pre¬ 
lude,  thousands  of  lances  were  fixed  in  their  rests. 
The  cavaliers,  leaning  forwards,  their  heads  being 
protected  by  helmets  of  steel,  spurred  their  horses, 
and  swept  over  the  plain.  The  earth  shook  beneath 
this  mass  of  cavalry  rushing  along  at  full  gallop. 

Soon,  however,  sharper  and  shriller  sounds  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  horses’  heavy  tread;  there  was  the 
clashing  of  arms,  the  shivering  of  lances,  the  blows 
showered  on  helmet  and  shield.  There  gradually 
arose  a  dull  screaming  noise,  as  amongst  pebbles 
rolling  on  a  shingly  shore,  when  a  retreating  wave 
dashes  them  one  against  the  other.  This  was  the 
real  din  of  battle,  the  voice  of  an  obstinate  and 
bloody  fight,  fought  with  equal  courage  on  either 
side,  with  the  same  resolution  to  conquer  or  die. 
Along  a  front  a  couple  of  miles  in  length,  there  was 
a  continual  rush  of  squadrons  charging  with  rage  or 
forming  again  to  repeat  their  onslaught.  Alany 
were  the  bloody  coats  of  mail;  many  the  broken 
swords  and  battered  helmets;  many  the  warriors 
who  fell  never  more  to  rise. 

How  William,  the  gentle,  the  preux,  surpassed 
all  others ;  how  brave  N^el  multiplied  himself  when 
his  squadrons  were  tottering  under  the  adversaries’ 
shock;  how  a  knight,  who  was  never  known,  and 
whose  name  is  not  found  in  any  book,  unhorsed  the 
king;  how  Ilenri  remounted  without  contusion  or 
wound ;  how  Hamon  of  the  Teeth  was  taken  up 
dead,  while  the  most  valiant  of  his  knights  perished 
with  him ;  how  the  young  Duke  of  Normandy,  by 
slaying  Ilardre,  gave  the  finishing  stroke  which  de¬ 
cided  the  battle;  how  the  routed  troops,  in  their 
ellbrts  to  escape,  rushed  into  water  twenty  feet 
deep ;  how  the  heaped-up  corpses  choked  the  stream, 
until  the  water-mills  were  stopped,  and  the  river  ran 
red  with  blood  as  far  as  Caen,  we  leave  the  ancient 
chroniclers  to  relate  at  length. 

When  the  slaughter  came  to  an  end  at  last,  the 
King  and  the  Diie,  transported  with  joy,  returned 
from  the  pursuit  to  the  Val-des-Dunes  and  divided 
the  immense  booty  which  they  found  heaped  to¬ 
gether.  Neither  of  them  was  above  taking  his 
share  of  the  profit.s.  They  then  set  about  removing 
the  wounded  and  burying  the  dead ;  after  which 
Henri,  without  further  delay,  led  back  his  army  to 
France,  William  betaking  himself  to  Rouen. 

The  insurrection  was  crushed.  By  natural  selec-  . 
tion  William  took  the  lead,  surviving  this  struggle 
for  power  and  life  by  the  same  sustaining  and  re- 
rcssive  force  which  makes  the  wild  bull  lord  of  the 
erd.  Weak  arms,  lax  muscles  easily  tired,  unsteady 
sitters  in  their  saddles,  were  speedily  put  out  of  the 
way,  leaving  no  lineal  descendant  behind  them. 
The  Franco-Normans,  the  better  butchers,  enjoyed 
the  butchers’  privilege  of  turning  to  account  their 
fellow-creatures’  deaths. 

Ntiel  fled  to  Brittany,  as  the  beaten  animal  retreats 
to  the  wilderness.  AH  his  domains  were  confiscated, 
though  he  was  graciously  pardoned  some  years 
afterwards.  In  1054,  he  had  certainly  recovered 
the  heritage  of  his  fathers.  Guy  shut  himself  up  in 
his  Chateau  of  Brionne,  where  William  very  soon 
besieged  him.  Forced  to  capitulate,  his  life  was 
spared,  and  he  retired  into  Burgundy.  Grimoult  de 
Plessis,  delivered  up  to  the  conqueror,  was  thrown 
into  prison  in  Rouen.  Accused  of  being  the  princi¬ 
pal  author  of  the  conspiracy,  he  was  found  strangled 
in  jail  the  very  day  when  he  was  to  justify  himself 
by  a  judicial  duel.  They  buried  him  in  his  irons. 
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His  castle  was  demolished  by  the  Duke’s  order,  and  modern  English  dress,  to  represent  the  strong  local 
the  barony  of  Plessis,  with  all  its  dependencies,  was  color  of  the  poem)  appears  in  pointed  shoes  and  Flor- 
given  to  the  cathedral  of  Bayeux,  and  not  to  “  Ma-  entine  hat,  supporting,  with  too  much  delicacy  to  be 
Same  Sainte  Marie  of  Rouen,”  as  Benoit  erroneously  graceful,  a  very  slender  damsel  correspondingly  at- 
relates.  Certain  of  the  rebel  lords  the  Duke  exiled,  tired,  as  she  kneels  leaning  over  the  edge  of  a  tank 
or  put  to  death,  causing  their  c.^stles  to  be  razed ;  or  moat  to  pluck  a  water-lily.  The  arrangement  it 
others  obtained  their  pardon.  Renouf  was  amongst  as  awkward  as  it  can  well  be  (let  it  be  said  withont 
the  latter.  But  what  matters  it  to  the  master  bison  offence,  for  Mr.  Hunt  has  since  enabled  us  to  con- 


what  becomes  of  the  rivals  whom  he  has  gored  and 
driven  off,  so  long  as  he  founds  a  dynasty  reigning 
by  the  grace  of  Grod  and  the  right  of  the  strongest  ? 

A  PRE-RAPHAELITE  MAGAZINE. 

I.  “THE  GERM.” 

In  1850  there  was  published,  or  rather  printed  and 
offered  for  sale,  in  Ijondon,  a  small  monthly  maga¬ 
zine.  It  lived  for  four  numbers,  which  appeared  in 
January,  Februaiy,  March,  and  May.  Tlie  first  two 
bore  the  title,  “  The  Germ :  Thoughts  towards  Na¬ 
ture  in  Poetry,  Literature,  and  Art  ” ;  which  was 
superseded  in  March  hv  the  title,  “  Art  and  Poetry,” 
with  a  notice  saying  that  the  original  designation 
had  been  misunderstood.  The  prospectus,  printed 
on  the  back,  appears  likewise  in  two  successive 
forms ;  in  both  of  them,  however,  the  statement  of 
principles  is  substantially  the  same.  “  The  endeav¬ 
or  ”  will  be  made  “  to  encourage  and  enforce  an  en¬ 
tire  adherence  to  the  simplicity  of  nature,  whether 
in  art  or  poetry."  The  tales,  poems,  and  essays  in¬ 
troduced  will  be  such  “  as  may  seem  conceived  in  the 
spirit  or  with  the  intent  of  exhibiting  a  pure  and  un¬ 
affected  style.”  Each  number  will  be  adorned  by 
an  etching  “  illustrating  this  aim  practically,”  and 
“  produced  with  the  utmost  care  and  cpmpleteness.” 
All  thu  is  pure  Wordsworth,  and  reminds  us  of 
nothing  but  the  famous  preface  to  the  “  Lyrical 
Ballads,”  which,  after  remaining  so  many  years  with¬ 
out  a  proselyte,  was  now  to  receive  posthumous  rec¬ 
ognition  from  an  enthusiastic  knot  of  writers  and 
artists.  The  first  two  lines  of  a  sonnet  which  adorns 
the  cover  by  way  of  motto  will  serve  to  show  that 
even  the  master  himself  could  be  equalled  in  self- 
conscious  naivete :  — 

“  Whea  whoso  morely  hath  a  little  thought,’ 
tVlll  plainly  think  the  thought  which  is  in  him,”  &c. 

It  has  long  been  no  secret  that  an  actual  con- 
fratemi^  was  the  basis  of  the  pre-Raphaelite  move¬ 
ment.  The  P.  R.  B.  (Pre-Raphaelite  Brothers)  had 
formed  their  convictions  very  early  in  life,  and  quite 
independently  of  all  external  authority.  It  is  per¬ 
haps  permissible  to  conjecture  that  the  most  power¬ 
ful  intellectual  influence  among  them  in  this  first 
stage  w.'is  that  of  Mr.  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  whose 
works,  both  artistic  and  literary,  have  had  the  not 
unexampled  destiny  of  afiecting  profoundly  the  di¬ 
rection  of  contemporary  art,  without  becoming 
known  in  any  proportionate  degree  to  the  general 
public. 

Mr.  Millais’s  genius  does  not  properly  come  under 
consideration  here,  as  its  manifestations  have  been 
exclusively  pictorial,  and  he  contributed  neither  by 

Sin  nor  pencil  to  “  The  Germ.”  Mr.  Holman 
unt’s  etching  in  illustration  of  Mr.  Woolner’s  poem, 
“  My  Beautiful  Lady,”  opens  the  first  number.  It 
exhibits,  in  a  powerful  and  uncompromising  form, 
the  revolutionary  tendencies  of  the  coterie.  On  the 
other  hand  it  does  not  exhibit  many  of  the  special 
peculiarities  of  the  artist’s  later  work.  There  are 
two  drawings  on  the  plate.  In  the  upper  of  the 
two  the  lover  (who,  by  the  way,  ought  to  be  in 


trast  him  with  himself  m  this  respect)  ;  but  the  awk- 
wanlness  is  plainly  conscious,  and  expresses  the  stud¬ 
ied  simplicity  of  a  sensitive  refinement,  warring  in  its 
gentle  way  with  the  aplomb  and  dexterity  of  mere 
facility  or  cleverness.  The  lower  drawing  shows  us 
in  the  foreground  the  bereaved  lover  prostrate  on 
the  new-made  tomb :  a  procession  of  monks  in  the 
distance  has  grace  of  a  more  ordinary  kind.  To 
understand  how  revolutionary  this  little  drawing  was 
in  its  aim  and  style,  we  must  remember  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  English  art  at  the  time.  Landseer,  Maclise, 
and  Mulready  were  at  the  head  of  living  painters. 
In  various  waj's  they  sdl  represented  and  embodied 
the  tradition  of  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough.  Of 
them,  as  of  the  whole  school,  many  things  might  be 
said  by  way  of  praise,  and  many  things  which  could 
not  be  said  of  their  eager  and  contemptuous  young 
rivals.  But  this  must  be  said  by  way  of  abatement, 
that  if  painting  has  been  a  great  and  powerful  po^ 
tion  of  the  spiritual  inheritance  of  civilized  man, 
it  has  been  so  because  it  dealt  with  thoughts  and 
worked  in  a  spirit  of  which  their  works  furnish 
hardly  a  hint. 

With  the  single  exception  of  Etty  among  figure- 
painters,  we  find  in  English  painters  of  the  accepted 
succession  a  want  of  outwardness,  or  objective  inten¬ 
sity,  an  inability  to  conceive  and  an  unwillingness  to 
embrace  great  subjects,  which  are  the  real  marks  of 
decay  in  the  general  intellectual  quality  pf  art,  since 
facility  of  lower  kinds  b  always  to  be  met  with  u 
long  as  art  exists  at  all.  The  result  or  the  concomi¬ 
tant  of  this  state  of  things  was  a  general  oblivion  of 
that  which  had  In  former  days  given  great  artists  t 
hold  on  the  highest  minds.  Even  the  most  gifted 
_mon,  as  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  held  that  the  ideil 
qualities  in  art  were  connected  with  a  set  of  me¬ 
chanical  rules,  which  might  be  abstracted  from  the 
works  of  the  later  Italian  and  French  raasten. 
These  rules  limited  and  described  the  high,  almost 
unattainable  ideal  realm  into  which  Mengs  and  oth¬ 
er  gifted  continentals  were  admitted  by  virtue  of 
hereditary  capacity.  It  was  enough  for  the  but 
lately  civilized  Englishman  to  paint  portrait,  and 
genre,  and  incident :  the  great  style  was  beyond 
him.  This  theory  remained  in  substance  and  in 
practical  effect  unchanged  until  long  after  the  great 
style  had  been  given  up  as  too  great  for  this  world, 

;  and  incident  had  usurped  part  of  its  deserted  do¬ 
main,  —  until,  in  fact,  this  very  phenomenon  of  pre- 
Raphaelitism  came  to  shock  or  amuse  mankind. 
Though  tricked  out  in  the  strangest  disguise  of  af¬ 
fectation  and  perverseness,  it  w.as  really  the  grave 
and  awful  form  of  ancient  art  revisiting  this  inhos¬ 
pitable  corner  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Hunt’s  drawing  had  then  a  certain  strangfr 
ness  to  the  few  persons  who  saw  it  in  1850.  It  is 
true  th,at  it  was  plain  and  easy,  compared  to  some 
of  the  early  contemporary  paintings  of  the  school. 
The  detail  and  color  of  these  were  alone  enough 
to  scare  people,  to  say  nothing  of  the  drawing 
and  composition.  But  a  good  deal  of  the  odd 
look  of  this  etching  and  otner  similar  works  arose 
simply  from  their  intensity  of  feeling.  Englishmen 
were  not  accustomed  to  it,  and  it  afironted  them  by 
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its  obvious  unreason.  Perhaps  the  sense  of  his  un- 1 
welcomeness  gave  the  returning  Genius  of  iraagina-  | 
.  tion  a  constrained  and  affected  air.  The  same  com-  i 
!  pound  Iniluence  made  Keats's  early  poems  appear 
i|  ridiculous,  and,  to  say  the  truth,  it  must  always  be 
j  so  until  the  English  mind  changes  its  relative  esti- 
i  mate  of  imaginative  and  other  pleasures ;  for  good 
works  of  art  cannot  be  precisely  calculated  to  bit 
,  the  holiday  mood  of  an  industrial  society. 

I  Mr.  Hunt’s  work  had  the  one  saving  merit  of  in- 
I  tensity ;  it  looks  as  if  all  the  man  had  been  there ; 

I  not,  like  the  works  of  his  exalted  contemporaries,  as 
‘  though  the  head  did  not  know  and  the  heart  de¬ 
spised  what  the  hand  was  doing.  Among  other 
noticeable  qualities  we  may  trace  Wordsworthian 
sinmliclty  in  the  sentiment,  mediaeval  weight  and 
stiffness  in  the  draperies,  and  Continental  Neo- 
Catholicism  In  the  accessories. 

Mr.  Woolner’s  poem,  “  My  Beautiful  Lady,”  of 
I  which  a  portion  opens  “  The  Germ,”  is  known  to  the 
]  public  in  its  complete  form.  All  lovers  of  poetry 
['  recognize  its  great  beauties  :  many  are  certainly  al¬ 
so  repelled  by  its  realism.  It  may  be  interesting  to 

Suote  a  characteristic  passage  from  this  first  state  of 
le  poem,  to  show  the  extent  to  which  the  siraplici- 
I  ty  of  nature  w.os  imitated  by  these  posthumous  fol- 
■  lowers  of  Wordsworth  :  — 

“  ThU  is  why  I  thought  weeds  were  beautiful ; 

Because  one  day  I  saw  my  lady  |>uii 
I  Some  weeds  up  near  a  iittie  brook, 

I  Which  home  most  carefully  she  took, 

Theu  shut  them  in  a  book.” 

But  it  is  inexcusable  to  quote  from  this  vigorous 
and  noble  poem  without  acknowledging  our  obliga¬ 
tions  to  it  for  much  pleasure  often  renewed.  On  this 
occasion  we  have,  however,  not  only  to  praise  it,  but 
to  assign  to  it  its  place  in  literary  history,  and  this 
involves  the  consideration  of  its  imperfections  and 
excesses  as  well  as  of  its  excellences.  The  Words¬ 
worthian  side  of  the  new  school  is  more  noticeable 
here  than  the  Italian  and  medlmval  tendencies  of 
other  pre-Raphaelite  poets.  A  grave  and  sombre 
force  makes  itself  manifest  side  by  side  with  a  some¬ 
what  uncongenial  sentimental  simplicity.  The  con¬ 
structions  are  studiously  prosaic  ;  the  choice  of  inci¬ 
dents  and  ideas  would  fain  appear  obvious  and 
onstudied  ;  the  metre  seems  left  to  itself.  The  con¬ 
ception  of  poetry,  as  though  it  were  transcription  or 
excision  of  casual  passages  from  life, — a  direct  pres¬ 
entation  of  that  which  e.xists  merely  for  the  sake  of 
record  or  repetition,  —  has  never  b^n  carried  fur¬ 
ther.  But  Art,  driven  out  with  ignominy,  will  yet 
return,  and  there  is  nothing  so  artificial  as  artless¬ 
ness.  While  mankind  had  few  thoughts,  a  scanty 
vocabulary,  and  nerves  not  as  yet  charged  with  in¬ 
herited  subtilty,  and  haunted  by  the  phantoms  of 
countless  half-forgotten  cadences,  this  vivid  and  en¬ 
ergetic  simplicity  was  the  Inevitable  form  of  artistic 
utterance.  But  its  reproduction  in  civilized  times 
is  the  most  far-sought  and  artificial  of  conscious  ex¬ 
pedients.  A  tremulous  intensity  of  passion,  bom  of 
modern  nerves,  sets  the  hard  ridges  of  the  old  bal¬ 
lad-outlines  quivering.  The  new  wine  and  the  old 
bottles  do  not  agree. 

So  far  as  Mr.  Woolner’s  poem  is  concerned,  much 
of  what  we  have  said  applies  only  to  the  portion 
originally  published  in  “The  Germ.”  There  are 
parages  in  the  revised  work  of  pure  though  always 
weighty  melody,  and  it’is  distinguished  throughout 
from  most  productions  of  our  time  by  a  grave  and 
noble  reflectiveness  which  the  sculptor  has  taught 
us  to  expect  in  the  poet. 


Poetry  was  by  far  the  strongest  element  in  “  The  j 

Germ.”  Thus  Mr.  Ford  JMadox  Brown,  who  is  I 

known  to  us  as  the  painter  of  “  Lear  and  Cordelia,”  ! 

contributes,  besides  an  etching  in  the  third  number,  | 

a  sonnet  in  the  first.  This  poem  is  not  very  remark-  | 

ible,  except  as  showing  the  unity  of  sentiment  which  I 

inspired  the  circle.  Boccaccio,  the  poet,  says :  —  j 

“  When  first  the  love-eametl  royal  Mary  pressed 
To  her  smooth  cheek  his  pale  brows,  passioa-woru, 

’T  is  said,  he,  by  her  grace  nigii  frenzied,  torn 
By  longiogs  nnattainabie,  addressed 
To  bis  chief  friend  most  strange  misgivings,  lest 
Some  madness  in  his  brain  Lad  thence  l^n  bom.** 

So  the  artist,  he  concludes,  when  Nature  has  been 
revealed  to  him,  pines  with  illimitable  passion  for 
her.  Men  who  wrote  and  felt  like  this,  with  what¬ 
ever  incidental  extravagance,  were  bringing  a  new 
spirit  into  English  art. 

The  author  of  the  “  Angel  in  the  House  ”  has  two 
poems  in  “  The  Germ,”  neither  of  which,  however, 
show  his  special  excellences.  The  perfect  precise¬ 
ness  of  thought  and  observation,  the  delicate  toitr- 
nure,  alternately  gay  and  sober,  and  the  gnomic 
sagacity  which  make  many  passages  in  his  poems 
live  in  the  memory  of  all  appreciative  readers,  should 
have  earned  by  this  time  a  respectful  indulgence 
for  the  facile  platitude  into  which  he  too  often  falls. 

For  the  rest,  Mr.  Patmore  is  fitly  placed  among 
pre-Ilaphaelite  poets,  by  virtue  of  his  undiscriminat¬ 
ing  love  of  detail,  and  what  we  must  call  an  affecta¬ 
tion  of  homely  simplicity.  His  musical  ear  betrays 
him  into  delightful  inconsistencies  sufficiently  often 
to  redeem  these  faults,  and  to  give  him  a  place  apart 
among  modem  poets. 

Some  of  the  poems  which  Miss  Rossetti  contribu¬ 
ted  to  “  The  Germ,”  have  been  embodied  by  her  in  | 
subsequent  volumes.  Among  these  some  have  be¬ 
come  deservedly  well  known,  as,  for  example,  the 
magnificent  abridged  paraphrase  of  Ecclesiastes :  — 

“I  said  of  Isukhter  ;  It  Is  vain  ; 

Of  mirth,  I  said :  What  profits  it  ?  ”  Itc. 

and  the  perfect  little  song :  — 

“  0»  roses  for  the  flush  of  youth, 

And  laurel  for  the  perfect  prime  ; 

But  pluck  an  ivy  branch  for  me, 

Qrown  old  before  my  time. 

0,  violeU  for  the  grave  of  youth. 

And  bay  for  those  dead  In  their  prime  ; 

Oive  me  the  withered  leaves  I  chose 
Before  in  the  old  time.** 

MLss  Rossetti  is  one  of  those  writers  in  whom  an 
exquisite  sense  of  propriety  and  a  properly  artistic 
faculty  combine  to  produce  work  so  perfect  in  its 
degree  that  criticism  has  little  to  say  to  it,  except 
to  recognize  the  limitations  of  scope  and  subject,  the 
instinctive  observance  of  which  has  led  to  this  re¬ 
sult.  Thus  Miss  Rossetti  has  never  dealt  with  the 
greatest  subjects,  except  as  modes  of  individual  ex¬ 
perience,  nor  has  she  attempted  the  great  metres  or 
the  great  forms  of  poetry.  For  penetrating  force  of 
imagination,  or  even  for  what  we  choose  to  call 
“  masculine  ”  power  of  thinking,  her  works  cannot 
be  compared  with  those  of  Mrs.  Browning,  and  yet 
we  venture  to  think  that  the  simple  fact  of  obedi-  • 
ence  to  the  inevitable  conditions  of  the  art  promises 
the  former  a  more  enduring  recognition  than  the 
latter.  So  long  as  Uie  English  tongue  exists,  the 
sculpturesque  finish  of  the  two  poems  cited  above 
must  find  admirers. 

“  The  Germ  ”  was  indeed  a  nest  of  yoang  poets. 

Mr.  James  CoUinson  has  an  etching  and  poem,  each 
illustrating  the  other,  in  the  second  number,  which 
furnish  us  with  the  only  trace  that  we  have  in  this 
volume  oi  Neo-Cathouc  pietism  associating  itself 
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with  the  artistic  and  literary  tendencies  of  the 
school.  The  wonder  is,-  not  that  one  or  two  of  the 
set  followed  this  direction,  but  that  the  whole 
strenfi(th  of  the  O.xford  movement  (not  yet  in  deci¬ 
sive  decline)  did  not  come  to  reinforce  them.  The 
spiritual  side  of  Pu.seyisnj  had  been  preached  with  a 
heavenly  chann  by  the  poets  and  painters  of  the 
early  Kensussance  in  the 

Season 

Of  Art's  sprlog'birih,  to  dim  and  dewy  *’  j 

but  the  Church  party,  for  the  most  part,  rubbed 
brasses  and  measured  mouldings,  and  their  souls 
were  satisfied..  Mr.  Collinson’s  drawing  is  subscribed, 
—  Ex  ore  infantium  el  lactentium  per/ecL^ti  laudem. 
The  child  Jesus  crowned  with  blossoming  thorns, 
and  holding  a  slight  wooden  cross,  is  seated  by  the 
sea-shore,  receiving  the  homage  of  children ;  an 
infant  held  by  a  little  girl  embraces  him.  In  spite 
of  conspicuous,  and  even  ludicrous  defects  in  draw¬ 
ing  and  arrangement,  the  delicate  “  purist  ”  feeling 
of  early  Italian  art  is  exquisitely  rendered.  The 
accompanying  poem  shows  the  same  kind  of  merit 
even  more  attractively.  Seven  legends  of  our  Lord’s 
infancy  are  related,  each  prefiguring  one  of  the 
phases  of  the  Passion.  This  is  the  passage  which 
describes  the  subject  of  the  drawing :  — 

“  And,  one  bright  summer  ere. 

The  child  sftt  by  himself  upon  the  beach, 

Whilst  Joseph's  barjre,  freighted  with  heavy  wood. 

Bound  homewards,  slowly  labored  through  the  calm. 

And  as  be  watched  the  long  waves  swell  and  break, 

Run  glisteniug  to  his  feet,  and  sink  again, 

Three  children,  and  then  two,  aith  each  an  arm 
Around  the  other,  throwing  up  their  songs  — 

Such  happy  songs  as  only  children  know  — > 

Came  by  the  place  where  Jesus  sat  alone. 

But  when  they  saw  his  tboughtfil  face  they  ceased, 

Aivl,  looking  at  each  other,  drew  near  him  ; 

While  one  who  had  upon  his  head  a  wreath 
Of  hawthorn  flowers,  and  In  his  hand  a  reed, 

Put  these  both  from  him,  saying, » Here  Is  one 
Whom  you  shall  all  prefer  instead  of  me 
To  be  our  king"  ;  and  then  he  placed  the  wreath 
On  Jesus'  brow,  who  meekly  bowed  bis  head. 

And  when  be  took  the  reed,  the  children  knelt, 

And  cast  their  simple  offerings  at  his  feet, 

And,  almost  wondering  why  they  loved  him  so, 

Kissed  him  with  reverence,  prumisiog  to  yield 
Grave  fealty. "  ^ 

We  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  attach  very  high 
importance  to  the  kipd  of  interest  which  this  pas¬ 
sage  possesses,  but  we  can  hardly  recall  another 
example  in  which  the  appropriate  tone  has  been  so 
delicately  maintained.  Longfellow’s  treatment  of  a 
similar  subject  in  the  “  Golden  Legend  ”  furnishes 
an  instructive  contrast.  It  is  perhaps  a  proof  of 
culpable  ignorance,  but  we  confess  that  Mr.  James 
Collinson’s  name  is  otherwise  unknown  to  us. 

“Viola  and  Olivia”  is  the  subject  of  a  rather 
ludicrously  stiff  and  unskilful  drawing  in  the  fourth 
number,  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Deverell,  another  n.ame 
with  which  we  have  no  further  acquaintance.  The 
artist’s  accompanying  poem  might  be  similarly  de¬ 
scribed  ;  but  there  is  a  fine  set  of  three  sonnets  by 
him  in  the  second  number.  In  fact,  the  average 
,  excellence  of  the  poetry  is  surprising,  and  we  have 
not  space  to  quote  or  criticise  more  than  a  small 
portion  of  what  wc  admire. 

Mr.  William  Bell  Scott’s  pictures  have  received 
more  recognition  than  his  poems,  though,  as  wc 
venture  to  think,  he  is  far  more  a  master  of  poetry 
than  of  painting.  A  singular  mystical  epic,  in  the 
metaphysical  manner  of  Shelley,  has  hitherto  com¬ 
pletely  failed  in  attracting  public  attention.  It  is 
more  wonderful  that  the  volume  of  miscellaneous 
“Poems  by  a  Painter,”  published  later,  has  re¬ 
mained  BO  completely  unknown  that  a  brother  artist. 


presumably  in  ignorance,  could  afterwanls  adopt 
the  title  for  his  more  popular  collection  of  verses. 
Some  of  the  sonnets  in  Mr.  Scott’s  volume  are  ad¬ 
mirable  examples  of  this  highly  artificial  form,  in 
which  our  literature  closely  rivals  the  Italian  and 
excels  the  French,  —  a  form,  we  may  remark  in  pass¬ 
ing,  which  can  only  become  easy  and  popular  in  a 
language  thoroughly  worked  and  penetrated  by  a 
great  literature.  There  is  hardly  a  single  good  son¬ 
net  in  German. 

From  Mr.  Scott’s  “  Morning  Sleep,”  in  “  The 
Germ,”  wc  will  quote  a  few  lines :  — 

“  Let  the  dny  come  or  iro  :  there  la  no  let 
Or  hindrance  to  the  indolent  wilfolneu 
Of  fantasy  and  dream-land.  Place  and  time 
And  bodily  weight  are  for  the  wakeful  only. 

Now  they  exiet  not ;  life  is  like  that  cloud. 

Floating,  poised  happily  in  mid-air,  bathed 
In  a  sustaining  halo,  soft  yet  clear, 

Voyaging  on,  though  to  no  bourne,  —  all  heaven 
Its  own  wide  home  alike,  earth  far  below, 

Fading  still  further,  further.  Yet  we  see. 

In  fancy,  its  green  fields,  its  towers  and  towns 
Smoking  with  life.  Its  roads  with  traffic  throngetl, 

And  tedious  travellers  within  iron  cars,  • 

Its  rivers  with  their  ships  and  laborers. 

To  whose  raised  eye,  as,  stretched  upon  the  sward, 

They  may  enjoy  some  interval  of  rest. 

That  little  cloud  api>ears  no  living  thing, 

Although  it  moves,  and  changes  us  it  moves.” 

“  The  mild 

Maternal  influence  of  Nature  thus 
Ennobles  both  the  sentient  and  the  dead  ; 

The  -human  heart  is  as  an  altar  wreathed, 

On  which  old  wine  pours,  streaming  o’er  the  leaves, 

And  down  the  symbol-carved  sides.” 

The  following  lines  are  from  a  sonnet  in  “The 
Germ,”  on  “  Early  Aspirations  ”  :  —  . 

Time  passes  — passes  *  The  aspiring  flame 
Of  Hope  shriuks  down  ;  the  white  flower  Poesy 
Breaks  ou  its  stalk,  and  from  its  earth-tamed  eye 
Drops  sleepy  tears,  instead  of  that  sweet  dew, 

Rich  with  iospirint?  odors,  insect  wings 
Drew  from  its  leaves  with  every  changing  sky, 

While  its  young  innocent  petals  unsunned  grew." 

With  a  carelessness  of  linish  which  almost  amounts 
to  slovenliness,  we  find  in  these  lines  traces  of  a 
rare  poetical  gift,  manifesting  itself  especially  in 
continuous  strains  of  high  meditation  such  as  htave 
not  often  wanted  appreciating  admirers  in  this 
country. 

“  The  Germ  ”  was  edited  by  Mr.  William  Rossetti, 
who  appeared  in  it  besides  in  two  characters,  both 
of  which  he  has  since  sustained  with  distinction, 
those  of  poet  and  critic.  His  translation  of  Dante 
gives  him  a  title  to  the  former  name ;  and  though 
we  cannot  entirely  accept  the  principle  on  which  it 
is  done,  and  are  therefore  necessarily  disposed  to 
find  fault  with  some  of  the  details,  yet  even  its  de¬ 
fects  (as  we  regard  them)  are  such  eccentricities  as 
none  but  a  man  of  great  ability  could  commit,  while 
its  fidelity  and  the  literary  power  shown  in  it  are 
beyond  question.  As  a  critic  Mr.  W.  Rossetti  is 
now  known  to  the  public  by  his  admirable  volume 
of  “  Essays  on  Art,”  reprinted  last  year,  and  by  his 
review  of  Mr.  Swinburne’s  poems,  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  with  his  name  shortly  after  the  appearance  of 
the  “Poems  and  Ballads.”  His  poems  in  “The 
Germ  ”  show  a  contempt  for  form,  and  a  zeal  for 
realism,  which  we  confess  make  them  difficult  read¬ 
ing.  For  example :  — 

“  Look  at  that  crab,  there  !  See  il  you  cau’t  haul 
His  backward  progress  to  this  spar  of  a  ship 
Thrown  up  and  sunk  Into  the  sand  here.  Clip 
His  clipping  feelers  hard,  and  give  him  all 
Your  hand  to  gripe  at ;  he  ’ll  take  care  not  fall,”  &c. 

But  we  must  not  forget  that  this  was  written 
eighteen  years  ago,  when  the  poet  was  just  so  much 
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younger  than  he  is  now  ;  whilst  neither  this  nor  any 
other  excuse  is  needed  for  these  lines,  which  resem¬ 
ble  without  imitating  the  lovely  river-song  in  “  Para- 
'  celsus  ”  :  — 

Then  thatl  the  rirer  seem  to  call 
I  Your  name,  and  the  slow  quiet  crawl 

I  ^  Between  jour  eyelids  like  a  swoon ; 

{  *  And  all  the  sounds  at  heat  of  noon, 

j  And  all  the  silence  shall  so  sing 

Your  eyes  asleep,  as  that  no  wing 
I  Of  bird  in  rustling  by,  no  prone 

Willow^branch  on  your  hair,  no  drone 
Bioning  about  and  past  you  ^  naught 
31  ay  soon  avail  to  rouse  you,  caught  i 

With  sleep  through  heat  in  the  sun^s  light ; 

So  good,  though  losing  sound  and  sight, 

You  scarce  would  waken,  if  you  might” 

Excellent  as  much  of  the  poetry  which  we  have 
quoted  and  criticised  seems  to  us  to  be,  we  do  not 
ascribe  to  it  the  very  highest  excellence.  To  make 
such  a  claim  as  this  for  a  poem  which  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  nearly  twenty  years,  and  which  is  still  un¬ 
known  to  the  “  general  reader,”  must  seem  pre¬ 
sumptuous,  and  unfortunately  cannot  be  justified  in 
the  best  way,  ibr  the  poem  is  too  long  to  be  printed 
in  this  magazine.  The  poem  we  mean  is  “  The 
,  Blessed  Damozel,”  by  Mr.  D.  G.  Rossetti.  It  may 
'  he  known  to  some  of  our  readers,  for  it  has  been 
handed  about  in  London  in  manuscript  copies. 
There  are  other  poems  by  the  same  writer  in  “  The 
Germ,”  and  a  romantic  tale  of  mediajval  Italian  ar¬ 
tist-life,  which  show  in  every  line  some  traces  of  the 
qualities  we  are  going  to  attempt  to  describe.  We 
will  merely  premise,  that  Mr.  Rossetti’s  great  poeti¬ 
cal  power  is  no  secret  His  “  Translations  from  the 
Early  Italian  Poets,”  including  one  of  the  “  Vita 
Xuova,”  are  wildly  known  and  enjoyed.  So  far  as 
we  know,  there  is  no  poetical  translation  in  any  lit¬ 
erature  which  has  in  the  same  degree  all  the  merits- 
that  a  mere  translation  can  have,  combined  with  a 
suggested  similarity  of  tone  which  is  magical  One 
can  hardly  help  regretting  that  so  much  power  should 
I  have  been  spent  on  rendering  from  a  language  in 
which  at  least  half  of  the  persons  likely  to  be  inter¬ 
ested  by  the  version  could  read  the  originals.  How¬ 
ever,  the  result  is  a  very  choice  book,  and  one  which, 
if  read  through,  will  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  in¬ 
tellectual  medium  or  atmosphere  which  Mr.  Rossetti 
has  re-created  from  the  Italian  Middle  Ages.  In 
I  those  poems,  ranging  from  the  beginning  of  the  12th 
to  the  ejid  of  the  14th  century,  an  attentive  reader 
I  will  find  these  elements  of  life  and  character :  — 

I  1 .  A  strong  outwardness,  or  as  some  call  it  sen- 
suousness,  resulting,  first  in  a  keen  sense  of  life,  a 
hearty  interest  in  that  which  exists  outside  of  our¬ 
selves  ;  then  in  the  love  of  beauty  (buildings,  pic¬ 
tures,  pageants)  without  passion  ;  then  in  passion,  or 
i  the  e.xclusive,  self-tormenting  love  of  beauty  in  per- 
I  sons : 

2.  An  equally  strong  religious  sentiment,  tending 
I  to  assume  a  merely  gay  or  serene  material  embodi¬ 
ment,  unless  checked,  as  in  the  upper  classes,  by 

3.  Subtlety,  as  we  must  call  it  for  want  of  a  bet¬ 
ter  word.  This  is  that  which  gives  interest  to  1 
and  2. 

We  mean  by  it  ultimately,  no  doubt,  some  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  nerves  depending  on  climate  or  race,  but 
in  manifestation  it  is  the  power  of  feeling  or  per¬ 
ceiving  acutely,  rapidly,  and  variously,  together 
with  the  power  of  analyzing  a  feeling  or  idea  rapid¬ 
ly,  and  into  many  components. 

‘The  eflect  of  this  analytic  subtlety,  when  carried 
to  perfection  by  culture  and  inheritance,  upon  the 
outwardness  of  the  Southern  character,  is  to  spirit¬ 
ualize  it  to  such  a  d^ee  that  it  cannot  deserve  the 


I  name  of  sensuousness ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  has 
the  blessed  property  of  keeping  its  hold  on  the 
world  of  earth,  air,  and  flesh  and  blood,  still.  Noth¬ 
ing  in  Northern  literature  gives  us  any  conception 
of  the  combined  refinement  and  strength  of  Dante’s 
passion  for  Beatrice. 

The  religious  sentiment  in  combination  with  this 
quality  which  we  call  subtlety  generates  all  the 
beautiful  childlike  extravagances  of  mystical  devo¬ 
tion  ;  the  IVIadonna  of  art  and  of  the  popular  fan¬ 
tasy;  the  heavenly  bridegroom  of  the  convents; 
Angelico’s  orchestra  of  angels,  and  the  rest  of  the 
lovely  imagery  of  the  Catholic  imagination. 

Thm  Italian  medievalism  then,  with  its  aspira¬ 
tions,  its  intensity,  its  clear  refined  air  of  imagina¬ 
tion, —  in  a  word,  this  fine  flower  of  medievalbm, 
—  is  what  has  inspired  Mr.  Rossetti  and  one  or  two 
other  living  artists.  So  far  as  “  The  Germ  ”  is  con¬ 
cerned,  Mr.  Rossetti’s  tale,  “  Hand  and  Soul,”  and 
the  above-mentioned  poem,  are  truly  exquisite  em- 
boiliments  of  it. 

This  passage  is  from  “  Hand  and  Soul  ” :  — 

“  As  Chiaro  was  in  these  thoughts,  the  fever  en¬ 
croached  slowly  on  his  veins,  tiU  he  could  sit  no 
longer,  and  would  have  risen  ;  but  suddenly  he  found 
awe  within  him,  and  held  his  head  bowed  without 
stirring.  The  warmth  of  the  air  was  not  shaken ;  but 
there  seemed  a  pulse  in  the  light,  and  a  living  fresh¬ 
ness,  like  rain.  The  silence  was  a  painful  music, 
that  made  the  blood  ache  in  his  temples ;  and  he 
lifted  his  face  and  bis  deep  eyes.  A  woman  was 
present  in  his  room,  clad  to  the  hands  and  feet  with  a 

green  and  gray  raiment,  fashioned  to  that  time . 

She  did  not  move  closer  towards  him,  but  he  felt  her 
to  be  as  much  with  him  as  his  breath.  He  was  like 
one  who,  scaling  a  great  steepness,  hears  his  own 
voice  echoed  in  some  place  much  higher  than  he 
can  see,  and  the  name  of  which  is  not  known  to  him. 
As  the  woman  stood,  her  speech  .was  with  Chiaro ; 
not,  as  it  were,  from  her  mouth,  or  in  his  ears,  but 
distinctly  between  them.” 

The  woman  was  the  painter’s  soul.  The  story  is 
founded  on  the  fact  that  Chiaro  dell’  Erma  left  a 
painting  of  a  female  figure  like  that  described  above, 
with  the  inscription :  Slanus  animam  pinxit. 

We  must  endeavor  to  give  some  idea  of  “  The 
Blessed  Damozel.”  We  will  say  at  starting,  that 
one  of  the  tests  by  which  we  should  recognize  the 
highest  excellence  in  a  poem  is  the  complete  melt- 
ing  together  of  the  sense,  the  sound,  and  all  the  asso¬ 
ciations  of  the  language,  so  as  to  produce  one  eflect 
upon  the  imagination.  This  is  something  like  what 
Mr.  Arnold  means  by  “  natural  magic.”  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  quality  of  wholes  as  well  as  of  parts.  Thus 
this  whole  poem  of  “  The  Blessed  Damozel  ”  appears 
in  the  memory,  if  the  mind  just  glances  back  at  it 
without  examination,  sometimes  a  vase  or  vessel  of 
a  particular  shape,  sometimes  as  one  musical  note 
sounded  by  a  contralto  voice,  sometimes  as  a  musi¬ 
cal  cadence,  and  sometimes  as  a  bluish-gray  color. 
The  mind,  at  any  rate,  sums  up  all  the  impressions 
of  whatever  kind  conveyed  by  the  poem,  and  rep¬ 
resents  them  to  itself  by  a  natural  unity  in  one  of  the 
departments  of  the  sensible  imagination.  But  in 
order  to  produce  this  effect,  a  ptoem  must  have  that 
one  mysterious  merit  which  we  have  attempted  to 
describe  just  now,  and  very  few  poems  have  it.  It 
is  consistent  with  its  having  a  great  number  of  faults, 
which  can  be  recognized  scparatelv.  Here  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  poem  of  Mr.  Rossetti’s,  from  “  the  Germ,"  with 
at  least  three  glaring  faults  of  diction.  But  we 
donbt  if  these  will  be  noticed,  on  the  third  time  of 
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reading,  by  a  reader  who,  for  instance,  really  loves 
Shelley.  It  is  headed  — 

“FROM  TUB  CLIFFS:  NOON. 

“  The  acs  ii  in  its  iistless  chime  ■ 

Time’s  lapse  it  is,  made  audible  — 

The  murmur  of  the  earth's  large  shell. 

In  a  sad  blueness  bejond  rhyme 
It  ends :  sense,  without  thought,  can  pats 
No  stadium  further.  Since  time  was 

This  sound  has  told  the  lapse  of  time. 

“  No  stagnance  that  death  wins  —  it  bath 
The  mournfnlness  of  ancient  life. 

Always  enduring  at  dull  strife. 

As  the  world’s  heart  of  rest  and  wrath, 

Its  painful  pulse  is  in  the  sands. 

Last  utterly,  the  whole  sky  stands, 

6ray,  and  not  known,  along  its  path.’’ 

Of  **  The  Blessed  Damozel  ”  this  is  the  aigumont 
A  maiden  in  heaven,  who  has  been  there  ten  years, 
is  watching  for  the  soul  of  him  whom  she  loved :  — 

"  The  blessed  Damotel  leaned  out 
From  the  gold  bar  of  heaven  ”  ;  .  . 

“  It  was  the  terrace  of  God’s  house 
That  she  was  standing  on  — 

By  God  built  over  the  sheer  depth 
In  which  Space  is  begun  ; 

So  high,  that  looking  downward  thence 
She  scarce  could  see  the  sun. 

“  It  lies  from  heaven  across  the  flood 
Of  ether,  as  a  bridge. 

Beneath,  the  tides  of  day  and  night 
With  flams  and  blackness  ridge 

The  void,  as  low  as  where  this  earth 
Spins  like  a  fretful  midge.  ' 

“  And  the  souls,  mounting  up  to  God 
W*nt  by  her  likt  thin  flamtt. 

“  From  the  flxt  hill  of  heaVen  she  saw 
Time,  like  a  pulse,  shake  fierce 

Through  all  the  worlds.” 

This  is  the  finely  imagined  scenery  of  the  poem. 
Her  soliloquy  will  not  near  division.  She  draws  a 
picture  to  Mrself  of  the  exquisite  life  which  she  and 
her  beloved  will  lead  in  Paradise  when  he  comes, 
then  gazes  and  listens,  prays  and  weeps. 

IDOLS. 

Antiquaries  tell  us  that  many  superstitions  of 
heathen  origin  linger  for  centuries  after  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  the  parent  mythology.  The  legend  appro¬ 
priate  to  some  mythical  hero  is  transferred  to  a 
Christian  saint ;  the  practice  once  intended  as  an 
act  of  worship  oif  the  old  gods  is  retained  long  after 
its  significance  has  been  forgotten ;  and  the  spirit  of 
idolatry  survives,  though  it  has  to  use  another  dia¬ 
lect  and  attach  itself  to  new  objects.  No  truth  has 
a  more  accepted  rank  amongst  the  commonplaces  of 
preachers.  They  are  never  weary  of  telling  us  that 
idolatry  is  not  a  sin  of  any  one  time  or  country,  but 
that  it  is  to  be  detected  in  thin  disguises  in  the  most 
civilized  as  in  the  rudest  state  of  society.  We  do 
not  fall  down  and  worship  a  log  of  wood ;  but  we  do 
worship  wealth,  or  fame,  or  position.  The  remark 
is  a  trifle  stale,  and  perhaps  the  analogy  is  not  quite 
perfect  The  moral,  however,  is  too  good  to  be  as¬ 
sailed  ;  and  it  would  be  unfair  to  look  tro  closely  into 
the  logic  of  sermons.  Only  we  must  remark  that 
these  modem  idols  are  not,  as  was  sometimes  believed 
of  the  old  ones,  really  diabolical  instead  of  divine ; 
for  no  one  now  denies  that  a  certain  degree  of  mon¬ 
ey  and  reputation-worship  is  allowable,  and  indeed 
eminently  respectable;  the  great  difficulty  of  the 
preacher  lies  in  defining  to  his  audience  the  limits 
which  divide  a  decent  regard  and  proper  respect 
from  idolatrous  veneration.  The  difficulty  would  be 
still  greater  in  regard  to  another  class  of  idols,  upon 


which  the  preacher  is  perhaps  less  inclined  to  dwell, 
because  he  not  unfreqneutly  belongs  to  it  him¬ 
self.  The  closest  approach  to  old-fashioned  idolatry 
is  to  be  found  in  the  enthusiastic  admiration  cher¬ 
ished  by  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  fur  their  spir¬ 
itual  teacher.  The  instinct  which  leads  a  savage  to 
prostrate  himself  before  an  ugly  image  is  transformed 
into  the  more  refined  sentiment  which  leads  young 
enthusiasts  in  our  own  time  to  swear  by  the  great 
Brown  or  the  immortal  Jones.  We  have  some  diffi¬ 
culty  in  realizing  the  intense  disgust  which  is  felt  by 
the  uncivilized  man  when  we  convert  his  idols  into 
firewood  or  treat  his  medicine-man  with  contempt. 
Yet  it  is  veiy  easy  to  provoke  a  strictly  analogous 
outburst  of  fury. 

Tell  a  lady  that  her  pet  clergyman  was  probably 
plucked  for  his  degree,  that  be  does  not  know  the 
date  of  the  battle  of  Armageddon  within  a  century 
or  so,  that  he  understands  neither  the-  persons  he  in¬ 
tends  to  refut&nor  the  arguments  which  may  really 
be  brought  against  them ;  or  point  out  to  a  youthful 
enthusiast  fiom  the  Universities  that  bis  favorite 
philosopher  has  not  summed  up  all  that  is  really  to 
be  said  on  every  side  of  every  theological,  political, 
and  social  question,  and  consider  the  temper  in 
which  your  remarks  are  received.  You  cannot  now 
be  knocked  on  the  head  in  the  temple  which  you 
have  insulted,  nor  even  be  burnt  at  Smithfield ;  but 
your  safety  depends  simply  upon  tlie  existence  of 
an  efficient  police.  You  are  not  torn  to  pieces  like 
the  Christian  who  rashly  invades  a  Mohammedan 
sanctuary,  because  the  persecuting  crowd  is  not  big 
enough,  and  because  there  is  a  bigger  one  on  the 
other  side  ;  partly,  too,  because  even  fanatics  have 
been  imbued  by  this  time  with  a  certain  tincture  of 
toleration  in  practice,  if  not  in  principle.  But  it  is 
obvious  that,  it  would  be  a  real  satistaction  to  the 
person  to  whom  you  have  offered  the  gross  insult  of 
.a  difference  of  opinion,  if  you  could  be  summarily 
executed,  partly  by  way  of  gratifying  the  instinct  of 
revenge,  but  still  more  to  convince  your  antagonist 
that  he  is  in  the  right ;  for  if  persecution  does  not 
always  convert  its  victims,  it  is  undeniable  that  it 
has  a  wonderful  effect  in  confirming  the  true  believ¬ 
ers.  A  man  whom  you  have  burnt  for  difiering 
from  you  must  obviously  have  been  in  the  wrong. 

The  existence  of  these  amiable  zealots  who  go 
about  smiting  hip  and  thigh  every  one  who  refuses 
to  bow  the  knee  to  their  particular  Baal  obviously 
corresponds  to  an  indelible  instinct,  which  may  be 
worth  a  moment’s  examination.  In  religious  ({ucs- 
tions  it  is  comparatively  intelligible.  Every  one 
feels  it  to  be  intolerable  that  in  matters  of  such  im¬ 
portance  his  profoundest  convictions  should  be  dis¬ 
puted.  In  a  lower  degree  the  same  may  be  said  of 
political  questions.  There  is  nothing  more  annoy¬ 
ing  to  a  philanthropist  who  has  discovered  in  his 
own  pet  p’ophet  the  preacher  of  the  true  doctrine 
which  will  reform  the  world,  than  to  find  that  his 
idol’s  authority  is  disputed.  Certain  ardent  Radi¬ 
cals  tell  us  that  by  applying  Mr.  Hare’s  scheme  the 
great  political  problem  of  the  day  may  be  solved, 
and  democratic  progress  deprived  of  its  terrors  for 
cultivated  minds.  Knowing  that  he  possesses  the 
secret  of  an  amulet,  by  the  general  use  of  which  all 
social  diseases  may  be  expelled  from  the  world,  what 
can  be  more  irritating  than  a  repudiation  of  the 
magicians  who  have  contrived  it? 

'lie  man  who  disputes  the  infallibility  of  Mr.  Hare 
or  Mr.  Mill  is  simply  beyond  the  pale  of  argument. 
He  differs  on  first  principles,  and  is  an  encumbrance 
upon  the  progressive  part  of  mankind.  It  is  oonven- 
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ient  to  have  so  simple  a  test  as  is  supplied  by  a  pei'- 
sonal  reputation  which  supersedes  the  necessity  for 
further  inquiry.  Swear  by  the  God  of  our  idolatry, 
and  we  know  you  to  be  on  our  side ;  swear  not,  and 
take  the  consequencos.  That  is  a  far  easier  process 
than  plunging  into  general  argument.  But  if  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  such  a  shibbdeth  are  sufficiently  obvious 
in  the  party  warfare  of  theology  or  poetics,  if  it  is  al¬ 
ways  useful  to  substitute  loyalty  to  a  single  leader  for 
a  general  sympathy  with  doctrine,  the  case  is  not  so 
clear,  where  less  stirring  interests  are  involved.  Yet 
the  tendency  to  idolatry  is  almost  equally  devel¬ 
oped.  A  critic  who  rashly  points  out  shortcomings 
in  any  author  who  has  sucee^ed  sufficiently  to  form 
a  school  of  admirers  is  not  merely  mistaken,  but 
grossly  stupid,  and  probably  malevolent  into  the 
bargain.  Mr.  Buskin,  whose  unflinching  idolatry  of 
certain  great  names  almost  deserves  that  he  should 
have  himself  become  a  popular  idol,  used  to  prove 
systematically  that  every  one  whose  taste  in  art 
ffitfered  from  his  own  was  morally  corrupt  or  on  the 
high  road  to  corruption.  Dabblers  in  science  either 
make  Mr.  Darwin  into  an  idol,  or  more  frerjuently 
regard  all  who  approve  of  him  as  next  door  to  dev¬ 
il-worshippers  ;  though  no  one  could  have  done 
more  than  Mr.  Darwin  himself  to  escape  from  the 
uncomfortable  position  of  an  idol.  Even  the  small¬ 
est  reputations  may  serve  as  a  nucleus  for  a  small 
sect  of  devoted  worshippers.  Mr.  Sala,  we  know, 
thinks  that  every  one  who  differs  from  his  estimate 
of  Miss  Braddon’s  merits  is  a  stupiil,  ignorant,  pe¬ 
dantic,  priggish,  hypocritical  humbug,  —  though  we 
are  sensible  that,  in  trying  to  quote  from  memory, 
we  do  injustice  to  the  vigor  of  his  expressions.  And 
by  descending  a  step  further  we  might  doubtless  dis¬ 
cover  a  numerous,  though  obscure,  oand  of  worship¬ 
pers  who  are  continually  exclaiming,  “  Great  is 
lupper  of  the  Proverbial  Philosophy  !  ” 

At  the  bottom  of  this  system  of  e.vtravagant  idol¬ 
atry  there  doubtless  lies  a  considerable  amount  of 
generous  enthusiasm.  There  is  something  honora¬ 
ble  about  the  seal  which  leads  us  to  sympathize  with 
the  ablest  living  defenders  of  our  cause,  and  young 
men  may  he  pardoned  for  sometimes  forgetting  the 
principles  in  the  men.  No  party  can  dispense  with 
good  hearty  unreasoning  loyalty  to  a  person.  But 
the  bad  side  of  all  idolatry  comes  out  as  men  grow 
older.  It  becomes  plainer  that  one  great  advantage 
in  having  an  idol  is  the  consolation  to  one  own’s 
vanity.  In  every  creed  there  is  an  undeniable 
comfort  in  believing  that  every  one  who  does  not 
j  see  with  your  eyes  will  suffer  for  it.  It  is  pleasant 
I  to  belong  to  a  spiritual  aristocracy  with  considerable 
I  privileges.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  the  penalties  de- 
j  nounced  upon  all  outsiders  have  been  so  terrible 
!  that  one  would  hardly  believe  that  even  the  elect 
I  woulil  like  to  think  of  them.  That  they  could  do 
I  so  with  comfort  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  intense 
complacency  produced  by  feeling  one’s  self  to  be  on 
the  right  side  of  the  partition.  In  the  present  state 
of  society  this  intense  stimulus  is  comparatively  faint. 

A  man  who  belongs  to  the  orthodox  creed  in  some 
small  literivry  or  political  sect  cannot  believe  that 
any  severe  penalty  in  this  or  the  other  world  will  be 
indicted  on  those  who  differ  from  him.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  possesses  an  admirable  instrument 
for  dattering  his  vanity,  which  increases  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  smallness  of  the  sect.  The  pleas¬ 
antest  thing,  doubtless,  is  to  be  the  idol  yourself. 
To  have  a  little  knot  of  followers  ready  to  swear 
that  you  are  the  one  true  poet  or  the  one  sagacious 
politician  in  the  world  is  enough  to  turn  the  bead  of 


a  better  idol  than  most.  But  as  this  is  only  possible 
to  a  small  number,  the  next  best  thing  is  to  be  the 
discoverer  of  the  true  object  of  worship.  The  more 
obscure  and  eccentric  is  the  idol  you  have  unearthed, 
the  greater  is  the  proof  of  your  surpassing  sagacity. 
One  of  the  greatest  possible  pleasures  at  toe  present 
day  is  to  belong  to  a  very  small,  very  noisy,  and  very 
obnoxious  sect  To  be  universally  pointed  at  as  one 
whrse  theories  tend  to  sap  every  social  bond,  as  a 
person  of  the  most  dangerous  and  diabolical  princi¬ 
ples,  is  to  enjoy  the  height  of  such  felicity  as  can  be 
obtained  by  toe  profession  of  doctrine.  It  might  te, 
going  too  mr  to  join  the  Mormons,  though  something 
has  been  done  even  in  this  direction  by  a  vigorous 
adversary  of  the  merits  of  that  despised  sect  For 
persons  moving  in  good  society,  it  has  rather  too 
strong  a  flavor  of  its  disreputable  origin ;  and  it 
therefore  better  to  catch  the  reflects  glory  from 
some  idol  with  more  claims  to  intellectual  refine¬ 
ment.  Young  gentlemen,  as  befits  daring  spirits, 
will  probably  incline  to  some  ornament  of  the  irre¬ 
ligious  world ;  ladies  will  rather  tend  to  one  of  the 
sects  which  can  now  so  easily  obtain  the  delightful 
reputation  of  being  involved  in  dark  conspiracies 
against  some  of  the  institutions  of  their  country. 
To  an  ambition  which  does  not  soar  so  high,  there 
is  a  path  open  through  eccentricities  of  a  humbler 
kind.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  how  a  man  can  wrap 
himself  in  the  consciousness  of  superior  sagacity  by 
taking  up  a  poet  or  an  artist  whom  no  one  else 
appreciates.  It  may  be  disputed  whether  it  is  best 
to  select  your  idol  on  the  ground  that  he  is  so  ob¬ 
scure  that  no  one  else  can  understand  him,  or  so  im¬ 
moral  that  no  one  else  can  venture  to  approve  of 
him.  In  one  case  you  show  your  singular  acuteness ; 
in  the  other,  your  superiority  to  the  vulgar  conven¬ 
tionalities  which  hamper  onlinary  minds.  Enough 
credit  can  hardly  be  given  in  this  point  of  view  to 
the  admirable  nickname  of  Philistine  which  has  late¬ 
ly  beccane  so  popular.  The  essence  of  that  name 
is  the  delicate  attribution,  to  every  one  who  differs 
from  you,  of  gross  stupidity  and  a  miserably  narrow 
mind  ;  and  to  be  able  to  express  this  sentiment  in  a 
word  of  three  syllables,  without  giving  just  cause  of 
ofience,  is  a  remarkable  triumph  of  art.  It  is  true 
that  other  persons  may  reply  that  you  are  a  prig,  — 
that  is,  a  person  who  arrogates  special  enlighten¬ 
ment  to  himself  on  the  ground  of  certain  supposed 
intellectual  merits ;  but  the  name  is  coarse  and  old- 
fashioned,  and  therefore  a  very  inefiectual  weapon 
of  defence  against  the  more  fashionable  term  of 
abuse. 

The  final  cause  of  this  idolatry  is  obvious,  and 
may  diminish  some  of  the  prejudice  with  which  we 
naturally  regard  it.  No  party  of  any  importance  is 
satisfactorily  crushed  from  without.  Its  final  ruin 
is  always  due  to  assailants  from  within.  A  philoso¬ 
phy  is  thoroughly  upset  only  by  those  who  have 
once  been  subject  to  its  influence,  and  lived  through 
them ;  they  have  learnt  the  trick  of  it  by  personal 
experience ;  they  have  unconsciously  tested  it  in  the 
most  effective  way,  by  trying  all  its  methods  in  sin¬ 
cerely  good  faith.  They  therefore  can  lead  others 
out  of  the  labyrinth  which  they  have  explored  more 
carefully  than  any  opponent  can  find  patience  to 
do.  And  hence  we  may  hope  that  those  idols  which 
are  really  mere  wood  and  stone  will  be  finally 
deserted  by  t4>eir  worshippers,  and  that  none  which 
rest  upon  morn  genuine  sources  of  power  will  be  en¬ 
tirely  thrown  away.  They  will  never  be  in  want  of 
persons  ready  to  give  them  a  fair  trial,  and  some¬ 
thing  more. 
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A  MAIIOMEDAIf  VERSION  OF  BIBLE 
lUSTORY. 

The  writer  of  this  history  was  bom  in  Tabaristiin 
in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  and  died  at 
Baghdad  in  922  A.  D.  From  his  native  county, 
he  was  called  Tabari',  under  which  name  he  is  fa¬ 
miliarly  known.  A  doctor  learned  in  the  law  and 
in  theology,  he  enjoyed  great  repute  as  a  teacher 
of  these  sciences.  To  his  other  acquirements  he 
added  an  extensive  knowledge  of  history,  so  far  as 
history  was  understood  among  his  countrymen,  and 
he  was  the  first  of  them  who  undertook  the  task  of 
producing  a  univenal  history. 

This  work  is  not  a  history  in  the  sense  in  which 
we  use  the  term,  but  a  chronicle  or  collection  of 
various  scattered  relations  and  traditions.  A  col¬ 
lection  of  me'moires  pour  servir,  rather  than  a  com- 
lete  scientific  history.  Nor  is  the  work  less  valua- 
le  on  that  account.  The  materials  which  it  pre¬ 
served  are  those  of  an  earlier  date,  written  by  men 
who  had  actual  knowledge  of  much  that  they  re¬ 
corded. 

The  greater  part  of  the  original  work,  written  in 
Arabic,  has  been  lost.  It  was  of  very  voluminous 
extent,  so  that  its  reproduction  by  the  pen  was  a 
work  of  great  labor ;  and  the  issue  of  more  com¬ 
pendious  works  in  great  measure  superseded  it. 
Fortunately,  the  work,  or  at  least  a  very  full  epit¬ 
ome  of  it,  has  survived  in  translation.  In  the  year 
963  A.D.  Baldmi,  vizir  of  one  of  the  Sum^ni  kings 
of  Khora.san,  translated  it  into  Persian,  exercising  a 
discretionary  power  of  suppressing  redundant  mat¬ 
ter,  and  of  selecting  that  narrative  which  seemed 
the  preferable  out  of  the  various  versions  quoted  by 
Tabarf.  This  translation  is  of  itself  curious  and 
valuable  as  being  the  oldest  known  work  in  the 
modem  Persian  language.  It  has  also  in  its  turn 
been  translated  into  Turkish  and  into  the  Chagha- 
tm  language,  and  it  has  been  subjected  to  a  revis¬ 
ion  and  considerable  alteration  by  a  later  writer. 
Some  of  the  extant  MSS.  follow  the  original  Pei^ 
sian  version,  while  others  follow  the  revised  edi¬ 
tion. 

A  translation  of  Tabari  was  one  of  the  earliest 
works  undertaken  by  the  Oriental  Translation  Com¬ 
mittee.  It  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  M.  Louis  Du- 
beux,  and  in  1836  the  first  livraison  in  quarto  was 
published  in  French.  No  further  progress  was  made 
with  it.  Why  it  came  to  such  an  early  interraption 
does  not  appear ;  but,  M.  Dubeux  being  dead,  the 
translation  has  now  again  been  taken  in  hand,  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  the  Oriental  Translation  Com¬ 
mittee,  by  M.  Zotenberg,  of  the  Bibliothhque  Im- 
p^riale.  The  old  edition  was  in  an  expensive  and 
cumbrous  form;  the  new  translator  has  therefore 
recommenced  the  work  in  a  more  convenient  size. 
M.  Zotenberg  has  taken  for  his  text  the  original 
work  of  Baldmf,  not  the  revised  version. 

The  work  of  Tabari  may  be  divided  into  two  por¬ 
tions,  like  all  other  Mahomedan  general  histories ; 
one  part  relating  to  the  general  history  of  the  an¬ 
cient  world,  and  the  other  to  the  rise,  growth,  and 
glory  of  the  faith  of  Islam.  The  former  contains 
much  that  is  fabulous  and  puerile,  and  is  in  great 
measure  drawn  from  Jewish  and  Greek  sources.  In 
it  we  have  the  Mussulman  version,  or  perversion,  of 
the  facts  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  vol¬ 
ume  now  published  comprises  this  portion  of  the  his- 
toiy.  The  later  volumes  will  esMcially  interest 
Oriental  scholars  and  historians.  The  present  vol¬ 
ume  is  of  more  varied  interest,  and  will  prove  amus¬ 


ing,  if  uninstmetive,  to  general  readers  and  biblical 
students. 

European  readers  may  here  learn  the  Mahomedan 
version  of  sacred  history,  as  told  with  few  variations 
by  Arabic  and  Persian  historians.  Some  of  the 
stories  recorded  are  possibly  founded  on  traditions 
current  among  the  Arabs,  but  the  greater  part  must 
doubtless  be  ascribed  in  the  first  place  to  the  impure 
and  imperfect  knowledge  which  Mahomed  pos¬ 
sessed  of  holy  writ,  and  secondly  to  the  workings  of  i 
his  highly  imaginative  nature.  Taught  by  conver-  j 
sations  with  Nestorian  Christians  in  Syria,  and  a  ' 
Christianized  Jew,  his  distant  relative,  the  pure  nar-  1 
rative  of  the  Bible  was  mixed  with  the  traditions  of  ! 
the  Talmud  and  Mishna  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  ! 
a  Christian  legendary  gloss  upon  the  other.  These  ; 
materials  being  worked  up  by  a  visionary  mind  pro-  1 
duced  the  versions  of  the  Koran,  and  these  again  ! 
have  been  subjected  to  the  explanations,  annota¬ 
tions,  and  developments  of  a  host  of  commentators.  ! 
Tabari  commences  his  work  by  stating  the  reasons  ' 
for  the  creation:  — 

The  Almighty  produced  his  creatures,  although  their 
creation  was  unnecessary  for  himself.  He  creat^  them 
to  test  them,  and  ordered  them  to  adore  him,  leaving  it 
to  he  seen  who  would  worship  him,  and  who  would  not,  , 
who  would  be  obedient  to  his  commands,  and  who  would 
not.  His  wisdom  required  that  he  should  create  them,  I 
so  that  their  works  might  justify  what  he  in  his  presci¬ 
ence  foresaw. 

The  order  and  method  of  the  creation  do  not  fol¬ 
low  the  Mosaic  record.  Taking  the  verse  of  the 
Koran  in  which  God  says,  “  We  instituted  the  night 
and  the  day  as  two  signs  of  our  power ;  we  after¬ 
wards  made  the  sign  of  the  night  to  grow  dim,  and 
that  of  the  day  to  wax  strong,”  our  author  informs 
us  that,  — 

In  the  beginning,  when  God  created  the  world,  the 
sun  and  the  moon  gave  an  equal  light.  If  this  had  con¬ 
tinued,  no  one  would  have  been  able  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  day  and  night,  and  no  one  would  have  known 

how  to  count  the  days,  months,  and  years . God, 

therefore,  sent  Gabriel  to  rub  the  face  of  the  moon  with 
his  wings.  The  light  of  the  moon  thus  became  more 
feeble  tlian  the  light  of  the  sun,  the  night  beeainc  dis¬ 
tinguishable  from  the  day,  and  the  years,  months,  and 
all  the  divisions  of  time,  were  made  manifest.  This  was 
a  great  benefit. 

Dr.  Cumming  and  his  disciples  may  feel  some  in-, 
terest  in  the  following  passage.  It  leaves  sulficicnt 
room  for  the  exercise  of  vague  calculations  and  the 
dogmatism  which  is  based  on  uncertainty. 

Know  that  God  has  fixed  the  duration  of  the  world  at 
Seven  thousand  years,  beginning  from  the  day  when  the 
creation  was  accomplished,  when  Ho  had  created  the 
heavens,  and  the  earth ;  when  He  had  set  in  motion  the 
sun,  moon,  stars,  and  the  celestial  sphere,  and  extending 
to  the  time  when  He  will  destroy  the  wrld,  and  the 
Day  of  Judgment  will  arrive.  This  period  will  be  seven 
thousand  years.  When  the  Prophet  was  born  nearly 
six  thousand  years  had  elapsed ;  but  no  one  knows  c.x- 
actly  how  many  years  are  passed  and  how  many  re¬ 
main  ;  every  one  has  a  different  opinion  on  the  matter. 
The.  Jews  following  the  Pentateuch,  hold  that  when 
Mahomed  appeared,  the  world  was  six  thousand  two 
hundred  and  some  years  old.  The  Greek  philosophers, 
as  Aristotle  and  Plato,  maintain,  that  from  the  epoch 
when  the  sphere  began  its  revolutions  up  to  the  time 
when  they  lived,  five  thousand  five  hundred  years  had 
elapsed.  No  one  knows  for  certain  how  many  years  are 
gone,  nor  how  many  remain  till  the  end  of  the  world 
shall  eome. 
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The  account  of  the  fall  of  Adam  follows  in  the 
main  the  biblical  story ;  bat  in  this,  as  in  all  other 
matters,  the  Mahomedans,  in  seeking  for  explanv 
tions  and  reasons,  indulge  in  details  which  are  amus¬ 
ing  enough,  however  unsatisfactory  they  may  be. 
Thus  we  are  told  that  IbUs  (the  devil)  was  unable 
openly  to  get  into  Paradise,  so  he  prevailed  on  the 
serpent,  who  then  had  four  legs  like  a  camel,  to  take 
him  in  his  mouth  and  convey  him  to  the  presence  of 
Adam.  Unsuccessful  with  Adam,  he  prevailed  with 
Eve,  and  she 

Raised  her.  Imnd,  gathered  a  little  of  the  fruit  of  the 
tree,  placed  it  in  her  mouth,  and  ate  it.  When  the  ihiit 
had  passed  down  the  throat  of  Eve,  and  she  felt  no  sort 
of  inconvenience,  Adam  also  thought  that  it  would  do 
him  no  harm,  so  he  gathered  a  little  fruit  and  ate  it. 
When  it  had  passed  down  his  throat  into  his  stomach, 
die  skin  which  he  had  in  Paradise  peeled  off  from  his 
body  ;  the  skin  of  Eve  was  detached  m  like  manner,  and 
the  flesh  of  their  bodies  was  left  naked  as  we  hare  it 
It  present.  The  skin  which  Adam  had  in  Paradise 
was  like  unto  our  nails :  when  it  peeled  off  a  little  of  it 
remained  at  the  points  of  the  Angers  as  we  still  retain 
it.  Whenever  Adam  or  Eve  looked  at  their  finger-nails. 
Paradise  and  all  its  joys  came  back  to  their  memories. 

The  punishment  of  expulsion  followed.  Adam  was 
cast  into  Ceylon,  Eve  fell  near  Mecca,  and  God, 
being  very  angry  with  the  serpent,  “  deprived  him 
of  his  fore  and  hind  feet,  and  made  him  to  move 
upon  his  belly.” 

Passing  to  the  history  of  Abraham,  we  have  some 
carious  anecdotes  in  the  life  of  him  and  his  great 
enemy  Nimrod.  God,  we  are  told,  allowed  Nimrod 
to  reign  for  a  thousand  years,  until  he  rebelled,  and 
swore  to  carry  on  an  everlasting  war  with  the  Al¬ 
mighty.  To  show  the  insignificance  of  this  mortal 
monarch,  God  sent  a  fly,  “  the  smallest  creature  of 
the  divine  army,”  which  entered  by  the  nose  of 
Nimrod  to  his  brain,  and  gradually  devoured  it. 
Tormented  with  the  pain,  Nimrod  caused  his  head 
to  be  beaten  with  sledge-hammers,  and  “  the  more 
vigorous  and  violent  the  blows,  the  greater  was  the 
satisfaction  of  Nimrotl.  It  is  said  that  he  lived  four 
hundred  years  with  this  fly  continually  feeding  upon 
his  brain,  and  every  day  a  succession  of  men  con¬ 
tinued  to  beat  him  on  the  head  with  sledge  ham¬ 
mers.” 

Regarding  the  sacrifice  Abraham  [ireparcd  to 
make  of  his  son,  it  is  said ;  “  There  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  person  who  was  offered  up.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  some,  it  wiis  Ishmael,  and  according  to 
Others  Isaac,  whom  Abraham  offered.  We  have 
two  traditions  which  support  these  adverse  opin¬ 
ions.”  After  examining  these  traditions,  the  con¬ 
clusion  arrived  at  is,  “  What  we  have  stated  proves 
that  it  was  Ishmael,  and  not  Isaac,  whom  Abraham 
offered  in  sacrifice.” 

Joseph’s  story  has  always  been  a  favorite  one, 
and  has  been  elaborated  in  poem  and  in  tale.  Here 
we  have  the  primitive  version,  embellished,  never¬ 
theless.  with  details  unknown  to  the  Western  world. 
Joseph’s  innocence  as  regards  the  frail  Egyptian  is 
established  in  an  ingenious  and  practical  manner, 
and  the  story  is  wound  up,  after  the  approved  man¬ 
ner  of  novelists,  by  killing  her  husband  and  marry¬ 
ing  her  to  Joseph  after  a  decent  interval.  She 
justifies  herself  in  the  opinion  of  her  second  husband 
by  assuring  him  that  ms  beauty  was  quite  irresisti¬ 
ble,  and  that  she  came  to  him  a  virgin  intact: 
“  Elle  portait  encore  le  sceau  de  Dieu.” 

David  and  Solomon  both  receive  considerable 
notice,  and  we  here  learn  the  way  in  which  Solomon 


acquired  that  dominion  over  the  supernatural  world 
which  is  assigned  to  bijn  wherever  Mahomedanism 
has  spread.  The  seal  which  was  the  mark  of  this 
power  over  the  elves  was  brought  from  Paradise  by 
Gabriel,  and,  together  with  the  inheritance  of  the 
throne,  was  given  to  Solomon  for  his  answers  to 
certain  questions  proposed  to  the  children  of  David 
by  Gabriel  as  a  test  of  wisdom.  David,  it  is  said, 
gave  Solomon  the  kingdom,  but  God  granted  him  a 
power  which  has  been  given  to  no  one  before  or  \ 
since.  “  God  taught  him  the  language  of  the  Divs  i 
(elves),  and  Solomon  forced  the  Di'vs  to  build  the  i 
temple  of  Jerusalem  and  other  edifices,  as  we  are  I 
told  in  the  Koran.”  The  Queen  of  Sheba,  under  i 
her  name  of  Balqis,  is  a  very  conspicuous  figure,  I 
and  some  degree  of  romance  is  ihixed  up  with  her 
relations  towards  Solomon.  We  are  told  that 
“  since  the  death  of  Joseph  there  had  been  no 
creature  in  the  world  more  beautiful  than  Balips.” 

She  was  a  worshipper  of  the  sun,  and  Solomon  first 
heard  of  her  through  a  little  bii^,  the  hoopoe,  one  ! 
of  his  emissaries.  Through  this  little  bird  l^lomon 
opened  a  correspondence  with  her,  and  she,  struck 
with  his  power  over  the  animal  creation,  and  with 
the  wisdom  he  showed  in  unravelling  certain  mys¬ 
terious  questions  and  puzzles,  began  to  feel  a  tender 
regard  for  him.  She  resolved  upon  his  invitation 
to  abandon  her  false  religion  and  to  pay  him  a 
visit.  Solomon  on  his  part  had  already  conceived 
a  liking  for  her,  but  the  course  of  true  love  never 
did  run  smooth,  not  even  wth  kings,  queens,  or  | 
magicians.  The  Divs  cast  every  obstacle  in  the  I 
way  to  retard  her  journey,  and  they  even  endeav-  ! 
ored  to  avert  from  her  the  heart  of  Solomon  by  ill-  | 
natured  insinuations.  | 

Ball] IS  (Queen  of  Sheba)  was  beautiful,  and  free  from  | 
defect,  with  the  exception  of  some  goat’s  hair  which  ! 
grew  upon  her  legs.  The  divs  told  Solomon  that  Balqis  ' 
had  very  hairy  legs,  and  he  consequently  wanted  to  see  | 
them  and  ascertain  the  fiict.  He  directed  the  divs  to 
build  him  a  mansion,  and  in  front  thereof  to  lay  down  a 
pavement  of  crystal  one  hundred  cubits  square.  On 
this  pavement  he  ordered  them  to  pour  water,  so  that  it 
might  all  appear  to  be  water.  He  then  had  his  throne 
placed  there  and  took  his  scat  upon  it.  In  order  to 
approach  Solomon  this  pavement  must  be  crossctl,  and 
Bahps,  like  all  women  when  they  go  into  the  water,  | 
hitched  up  her  petticoats  and  showed  her  legs.  Solo¬ 
mon  saw  them  with  surpri.se,  and  his  doubts  were  re¬ 
moved.  This  is  why  it  is  usual  even  in  the  present  day 
for  a  man  to  look  at  the  legs  of  the  woman  he  is  about  I 
to  marry.  I 

Notwithstanding  this  very  extraordinary  blemish,  j 
we  are  told  that  Solomon  married  her.  He  could  | 
not,  however,  reconcile  himself  to  the  deformity,  so  ; 
he  directed  the  hairs  to  be  pulled  out ;  but  the  skin 
came  off  with  them.  The  Divs  then  made  a  com¬ 
position  of  lime  and  arsenic  which  effected  the  pur-  ' 
pose,  and  this  was  the  first  depilatory  preparation 
that  was  ever  used.  _  j 

All  the  patriarchs,  prophets,  and  kings  of  Bible 
history  receive  more  or  less  notice,  and  besides  these 
we  have  accounts  of  Gog  and  Magog,  of  the  old 
and  half-fabulous  kings  of  Persia ;  of  Darias,  and  of 
Alexander  the  Great  and  his  successors.  Lastly  we 
come  to  the  personages  of  the  New  Testament,  —  to 
the  Virgin  Mary,  John  the  Baptist,  and  Jesus 
Christ.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Mussulmans 
admit  the  divine  mission  of  our  Saviour,  and  ac¬ 
knowledge  his  miracles,  whilst  th^  deny  his  divin¬ 
ity.  Stnet  Unitarians,  the  unity  of  God  is  the  very  • 
essence  of  their  religion,  and  their  creed  declares 
that  “  there  is  no  gwi  but  God.”  All  honor  short 
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d  divinitj  is  conceded  to  Jesus,  even  to  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  his  ascent  into  heaven.  The  mission  of  their 
own  prophet  to  carry  out  the  eternal  designs  of  the 
Almighty  has,  as  they  maintain,  fulfilled  and  super¬ 
seded  the  doctrine  ^which  Jesus  preached,  even  as 
his  mission  fulfilled  and  superseded  the  laws  of  the 
prophets  who  preceded  him.  It  must  be  confessed, 
moreover,  that  the  prominence  given  to  Mahomed 
Lis  in  practice  eclipsed  the  greatness  of  Jesus 
Christ;  out  jhous  Mahomedans  revere  his  gentle¬ 
ness  and  miraculous  power,  and  historians  and 
theologians  delight  in  recording  his  marvellous  acts. 
One  extract,  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  ex¬ 
plain  away  his  crucifixion,  must  conclude  our 
article :  — 

The  Jews  seized  him,  and  bound  him  hand  and  foot. 
His  disciples  fled.  The  Jews  said  to  him,  “  Thon  hast 
employed  magic  before  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  thou 
hast  pretended  to  raise  the  dead ;  why  then  dost  thou 
not  deliver  thysslf  from  the  hands  of  men  ?  ”  They 
then  led  him  away  to  a  place  where  a  cross  had  been 
raised  for  bis  crucifixion,  and  a  great  concourse  of  Jews 
gathered  around  him.  There  was  among  them  one  of 
Uieir  chiefs,  Joshua  by  name.  As  they  were  about  to 
fix  Jesus  on  the  cross,  God  removed  him  from  their 
sight,  and  gave  unto  Joshua  the  form  and  aspect  of 
Jesus.  When  Jesus  disappeared,  the  Jews  were  trou¬ 
bled,  and  said  “  He  has  hidden  himself  from  our  eyes 
by  magic  art,  —  but  wait  a  little,  the  power  of  magic  is 
transient,  and  he  will  soon  reappear  when  its  effect  is 
passed.”  When  they  looked  around  them  they  per¬ 
ceived  Joshua  in  the  exact  resemblance  of  Jesus;  so 
they  seized  him.  He  cried  out  that  he  was  Joshua,  but 
they  replied,  “  Tliou  best,  thou  art  Jesus ;  thou  hast 
concealed  thyself  from  us  by  magic  ;  but  now  its  power 
is  over,  and  thou  art  again  visible.”  In  vain  he  pro¬ 
tested  that  he  was  Joshua ;  they  killed  him,  and  fixed 
him  on  the  cross.  God  raised  Jesus  to  heaven,  as  we 
are  told  in  the  Koran :  “  They  did  not  kill  him,  thev 
did  not  crucify  him,  but  some  one  who  resembled  him.’’ 
Joshua  remained  upon  the  cross  seven  days.  Every 
night,  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus  came  to  the  foot  of  the 
cross  and  wept  till  morning.  On  the  eighth  day  God 
sent  Jesus  down  from  heaven  to  >Iary.  She  saw  him, 
and  knew  that  he  was  not  dead,  so  her  heart  ivus  com¬ 
forted. 


AN  EPISODE  OF  THE  BALACLAVA 
CHARGE. 

The  perusal  of  the  animated  and  veracious  account  of 
the  memorable  Balaclava  charge  in  last  week’s  “  London 
Scotsman  ”  recalled  to  my  mind  the  fact  that  I  had  a  man¬ 
uscript  lying  by  me,  given  to  me  by  a  friend  some  time 
ago,  which  purports  to  be  an  account,  narratwl  by  him¬ 
self,  of  the  share  taken  by  a  certain  John  Payne,  alias 
“  Butcher  Jack,”  of  the  17th  Lancers,  in  the  doings  of 
that  glorious,  yet  mournful  day.  1  have  to  some  extent 
had  a  confirmation  of  the  man’s  own  statement  from 
other  quarters,  but  am  nut  prwared  to  vouch  for  its 
correctness  in  all  particulars.  However,  if  you  think  it 
worth  V  bile,  you  may  give  it  quantum  valeat.  The  nar¬ 
rative  appears  to  have  been  related  over  a  pot  of  beer  in 
the  tap-room  of  a  public-house,  and,  from  the  conclusion 
of  it,  it  would  seem  that  Payne  received  the  medal  for 
distinguished  conduct  on  account  of  his  somewhat  eccen¬ 
tric  exploit.  —  Correspondent  of  the  London  Scotsman. 

“Well,  you  see,  it  was  in  the  autumn  of  1854, 
that  the  English  and  French  armies  were  lying  lov¬ 
ingly  enough  together  in  front  of  Sebastopol  that 
nut  which  it  took  them  such  a  time  to  crack.  Our 
cavalry  had  a  camp  of  their  own  upon  the  hillside 
near  Kadikoi,  and  the  old  ‘  Death’s-head  and  Cross- 
bones,’  to  which  I  belong^,  were  there  among  the 
rest,  forming  part  of  the  Light  Brigade.  We  had  a 


separate  commissary  of  our  own,  and  handy  men  were  j 
told  off  from  the  various  corps  to  act  as  butchers.  I  i 
never  was  backward  when  there  was  any  work  to  ' 
do,  and  when  some  fellows  were  moping  helplessly  | 
in  the  tents,  or  going  sick  to  the  noepital,  every 
morning  I  was  knocking  about  as  jolly  as  a  sandboy,  . 
doing  a  job  here  and  one  there,  and  always  contriv-  | 
ing  to  get  more  or  less  tipsy  before  nightfall.  If  i 
you  ever  drop  su;ross  any  of  the  old  Crimean  Light 
Brigade,  just  you  ask  them  if  they  remem W  ^ 
‘  Butcher  .Jack  ’  of  the  Lancers,  and  see  what  the  | 
answer  will  be.  I  was  as  well  known  in  the  Bri-  - 
gade  as  old  Cardigan  himself,  and  in  my  rough-and- 
tumble  way  got  to  be  quite  a  popular  character.  ; 
Indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  my  inordinate  fondness 
for  the  drink,  I  might  have  got  promotion  over  and 
over  again.  But  I  used  to  find  my  way  shoulde^ 
high  into  the  guard-tent  pretty  regularly'  once  a 
week ;  and  more  than  once  I  onl^'  saved  the  skin  of 
my  back  by  being  known  as  a  willing  useful  fellow 
when  sober. 

“  One  ‘  slaughtering  day  ’  at  the  Commissary  we 
had  killed,  flayed,  and  cut  up  our  number  of  beasts, 
and  there  was  a  lot  of  rum  knocking  about,  for  the 
Commissary  Guard  knew  how  to  get  at  the  grog,  and 
were  free  enough  with  it  among  the  butchers,  for 
the  sake  of  a  nice  tender  steak.  Paddy  HeiTernan, 
of  the  Royals,  and  I  managed  to  get  as  drunk  as 
lords  before  we  found  time  for  a  wash ;  and  one  of 
tlie  Commissary  officers  came  across  us  while  in  this 
state,  and  clajiped  us  in  the  guard-tent  before  you 
could  say  ‘  l^iie.’  Our  place  was  as  good  as  an-  ; 
other  to  us,  so  wo  lay  there  contented  enough  all  [ 
night,  taking  an  occasional  tot  out  of  a  bottle  which  | 
P^dy  managed  to  smuggle  into  the  tent  where  we  ; 
were  confined.  It  was  getting  on  for  morning  be-  ; 
fore  we  dropped  off  into  a  heavy  drunken  sleep,  out  j 
of  which  the  Commander-in-Chief,  himself  would  ! 
have  had  a  tough  job  to  have, roused  us.  We  must  | 
have  had  a  long  snooze,  for  it  was  broad  daylight  i 
before  we  were  awakened  by  the  loud  thundering  : 
of  a  tremendous  cannonade  close  by,  making  the  ' 
very  tent-poles  quiver  again.  I  still  felt  deuccdl^ 
muzzy,  for  Cominksary  rum,  as  you  would  know  if 
you  ever  got  tight  on  it,  is  hard  stuff  to  get  sober  ! 
off ;  yet  I  managed  to  pull  myself  together  enough  to 
know  where  I  was,  and  could  give  a  shrewd  guess 
what  all  the  royv  was.  I  sat  up  with  the  intention  ' 
of  hearing  more  about  it  from  some  of  the  guard,  | 
but  to  my  surprise  there  was  not  a  soul  in  the  tent 
but  Paddy  and  myself,  and  there  was  not  even  a 
sentry  upon  the  door.  So  we  both  got  up  on  end  and  i 
had  a  stretch,  and  then  walked  coolly  out  of  the  ■ 
guard-tent,  only  to  find  the  camp  utterly  deserted,  j 
not  a  man  being  apparently  left  in  it.  ' 

“  Turning  into  our  own  tent,  we  sat  down,  and 
over  a  refresher  out  of  the  inc.xbaustible  rum  bottle, 
we  tried,  in  a  boozy  sort  of  way,  to  argue  out  the  : 
position.  From  where  the  camp  was  we  could  not 
see  what  was  going  on  down  in  the  valley  by  rea¬ 
son  of  a  low  ridge  which  intercepted  the  view,  but 
we  could  tell  it  must  be  pretty  wann  work  from  the 
hot  and  continuous  firing  which  was  being  kept  up.  , 
At  last  says  I  to  Paddy,  ‘  Why  the  devil  should  we  | 
be  out  01  the  fun  ?  Let ’s  go  up  to  the  sick  horse  ; 
lines,  and  see  if  there  be  anything  left  there  fit  to  ! 
put  one  leg  in  front  of  another.’  ‘Agreed,’  cries  j 
he,  heartily  enough,  so  I  got  hold  of  a  butcher’s  axe 
for  a  weapon,  and  he  a  sword,  and,  half  drunk  as 
we  were,  and  just  in  the  condition  we  had  left  off 
killing  the  night  before,  we  started  off  for  the  sick 
horses.  But  it  was  no  go  for  a  moment  here,  for 
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there  were  but  two  brutes  left,  and  one  of  them  had 
a  leg  like  a  pillar  letter-box,  while  the  other  was 
down  on  his  side,  and  did  not  look  much  like  rising 
again.  Determined  not  to  be  beaten,  we  started  ott' 
:  on  foot,  and  making  our  way  round  by  the  rear  of  the 
I  staff,  who  were  on  the  edge  of  the  little  ridge,  we 
I  dodged  down  into  the  valley  just  in  the  rear  of  the 
]  position  of  the  heavy  cavalry, 
j  “  Fill  the  pot  again,  governor,  and  I  may  as  well 
'  tell  you  it  was  Balaclava  morning,  and  the  heavies 
had  already  charged  the  Cossacks,  and  emptied  a 
‘  good  many  saddles.  Russian  horses  were  galloping 
about  riderless,  and  Paddy  and  myself  parted  com¬ 
pany  to  give  chase  to  a  couple  of  these.  With  some 
j  trouble  I  captured  my  one,  a  tidy  little  iron-gray 
nag,  which  I  judged  from  the  saddle  and  accoutre- 
:  ments  must  have  been  an  oflieer’s  charger.  It  was 
easy  to  see  from  the  state  of  the  saddle  that  the  foi> 
^  mer  rider  had  been  desperately  wounded,  and  the 
reins,  too,  were  bloodier  than  a  dainty  man  would 
have  liked ;  but  I  was  noways  s<jueamish,  ^nd 
mounted  the  little  horse  in  a  twinkling.  The  mo¬ 
ment  I  had  got  my  seat,  I  galloped  up  to  the  Heavy 
Brigade,  and  formed  up  coolly  on  the  lell  flank  of 
the  old  Royals.  They  laughed  at  me  as  if  I  bad 
I  been  a  clown  in  a  pantomime,  and  I  had  not  been 
in  position  a  couple  of  minutes  when  up  came 
'  Johnny  Lee,  their  adjutant,  on  bis  old  bay  mare,  at 

a  tearing  gallop,  and  roared  to  me  to  ‘  (jo  to  h - 

out  of  that.”  There ’s  no  mistake,  I  was  not  much 
•'  of  a  credit  to  them.  I  was  bareheaded,  and  my 
»  hair  was  like  a  birchbroom  in  a  fit.  I  was  minus  a 
li  coat,  with  my  shirt  sleeves  turned  up  to  the  shoul- 
ij  der,  and  my  shirt,  face,  and  bare  hairy  arms  were 
all  splashed  and  barkened  with  blood,  which  I  had 

I’i  jMcked  up  at  the  butchering  the  day  before,  and  had 
never  wiped  off.  A  pair  of  long  greasy  jack-boots 
came  up  to  the  thigh,  and  instead  of  a  swonl  I  had 
?  the  axe  over  my  slmulder  at  the  slope  as  regimental 
J  as  yon  please.  The  Russian  must  have  ridden  very 
1  short,  for  my  knees  were  up  to  my  nose  in  his  stir- 
!  runs,  and  so  you  may  imagine  that,  taking  me  all  in 
!i  all,  I  was  rather  a  hot-looking  member,  especially 
jl  if  you  remember  that  I  was  fully  half-seas-over. 

I  “  The  heavies  were  in  position  to  support  the  Light 
■  Brigade,  which  had  just  got  the  word  to  advance. 
11  So,  when  the  adjutant  of  the  Royals  ordered  me  off, 

:  I  looked  straight  before  me,  and  saw  the  light  bobs 
I  going  to  the  front  at  an  easy  trot,  and  on  the  right 
of  tlm  front  rank  I  caught  sight  of  the  plumes  in  tlie 
lance  hats  of  my  own  corps,  the  old  seventeenth. 
My  mind  was  made  up  on  the  instant  Ramming 
my  spurless  heels  into  the  ribs  of  the  little  Russian 
horse,  I  started  off  in  pursuit  of  the  Light  Brigade 
!  as  fast  as  I  could  make  him  go,  with  shouts  of  laugh- 
!  ter  from  the  heavies  ringing  behind  me,  and  cha.sed 
unsuccessfully  by  a  couple  of  officers  of  the  Greys, 
who  tried  to  stop  me  for  decency’s  sake.  As  the 
light  bobs  were  only  advancing  at  the  trot,  I  wasn’t 
long  before  I  ranged  up  alongside  their  right  flank, 
and  there  w.as  old  No.sey,  as  we  used  to  call  Cardi- 
{^n,  well  out  to  the  front,  and  in  front  of  him  again 
was  young  Nol.an  of  the  15th,  with  his  sword  down 
at  the  ‘  right  engage  ’  alfead}’,  although  we  were  a 
long  w.ay  off  any  enemy.  Just  as  I  came  up  in  line 
with  the  flank  sergeant  of  the  front  rank,  who  looked 
sideways  at  me  as  if  I  had  been  a  ghost,  Cardigan 
turned  round  in  his  saddle  to  say  a  word  to  the  field 
trumpeter  riding  at  his  heels,  and  then  with  a  wave 
of  his  sword  went  off  at  score  out  to  the  front.  In 
another  second  all  the  trumpets  of  the  brigade 
sounded  the  ‘  charge,’  and  sitting  down  on  our  sad¬ 


dles,  and  setting  our  teeth  hard,  off  we  went  pell- 
mell  across  the  valley  as  hard  as  ever  horse  could 
lay  foot  to  ground.  Presently  we  got  within  range 
of  the  devilish  Russian  battery  which  was  plaving 
right  into  our  teeth,  and  I  saw  Nolan,  who  was  a 
long  way  out  to  the  front,  galloping  as  if  for  a  wager, 
toss  up  bis  arms,  and  with  a  wild  shriek  fall  from  his 
horse.  On  still,  on  we  went,  faster  and  faster  as 
our  horses  got  excited  and  warmed  to  their  work, 
heedless  of  the  torrent  of  shot  that  came  tearing 
through  ns,  and  stopping  forever  many  a  bold  rider. 
As  fca*  myself,  what  with  the  drink  in  me,  and  the 
wild  excitement  of  the  headlong  charge,  I  went 
stark  mad,  and  sent  the  plucky  Russian  horse  ahead 
at  a  pace  which  kept  me  in  line  with  the  very  fore¬ 
most.  Nearer  and  nearer  we  came  to  the  dreadful 
battery,  which  kept  vomiting  death  on  ns  like  a  vol¬ 
cano,  till  1  seemed  to  feel  on  my  cheek  the  hot  air 
from  the  cannon’s  mouth.  At  last  we  were  on  it. 
Half  a  dozen  of  ns  leaped  in  among  the  guns  at 
once,  and  1  with  one  blow  of  my  axe  brained  a  Rus¬ 
sian  gunner  just  as  he  was  clapping  the  lintstock  to 
the  touch-hole  of  his  piece.  With  another  I  split 
open  the  head  of  an  officer  who  was  trying  to  rally 
the  artillery  detachment  in  the  rear,  and  then  what 
of  ns  were  left  went  smack  through  the  stragglers, 
cutting  and  slashing  like  fiends,  right  straight  ai  the 
column  of  cavalry  drawn  up  behind  the  battery. 

“  What  happeneil  then,  say  you  ?  I  can’t  tell  you 
much  more  than  this,  that  they  were  round  us  like 
a  swai-m  of  bees,  and  we,  not  more  seemingly  than 
a  couple  of  dozen  of  us  to  the  fore,  were  hacking 
and  hewing  away  our  hardest,  each  individual  man 
the  centre  of  a  separate  7nelee.  I  know  I  never 
troubled  about  guards  myself,  but  kept  whirling  the 
axe  about  me,  every  now  and  then  bringing  it  down 
to  some  purpose;  and  ever  as  it  fell,  the  Ruskies 
gave  ground  a  bit,  only  to  crush  denser  round  me  a 
minute  after.  Still  nothing  seemed  to  touch  me. 
They  durs  n’t  come  to  close  quarters  with  the 
sword,  for  the  axe  had  a  devil  of  a  long  reach,  and 
they  dors  n’t  use  pistols,  for  they  were  too  thick 
themselves.  I’m  hanged  if  I  don't  half  think  I 
should  have  been  there  till  now,  had  I  not  chanced 
to  hear  above  the  din  a  trumpet  from  somewhere 
far  in  the  rear  sound  ‘Threes  about.’  Round  I 
wbeeleil,  still  thrashing  about  me  like  a  windmill, 
slap  through  the  heart  of  the  battery  again,  knock¬ 
ing  over  an  artilleryman  or  two  as  I  passed,  .md 
presently  overtook  a  small  batch  of  men  of  various 
raiments,  who,  under  Col.  Sewell,  of  the  8th,  were 
trying  to  retreat  in  some  kind  of  order.  I  was  as 
sober  as  a  bishop  by  this  time,  take  my  word  for 
it,  and  I  joined  them  right  cheerfully,  but  the 
chances  of  getting  back  again  to  our  own  side  of 
the  valley  looked  very  blue.  The  Russian  cavalry 
were  hard  on  our  heels,  and  we  suffered  sorely  from 
the  devilish  battery  in  our  rear,  which  kept  pelting 
into  the  thick  of  us,  without  much  discrimination 
between  friend  and  foe.  The  guns  on  those  forts 
on  our  left,  out  of  which  the  cowartlly  Turks  had 
sneaked,  and  which  had  been  pounced  upon  by  the 
Russians,  were  not  doing  us  much  good  neither,  I 
assure  you,  and  it  was  for  all  the  world  like  being 
between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea.  Soon  what 
little  formation  we  had  got  was  knocked  to  pieces, 
ami  then  the  word  was  ‘  Every  man  for  himself, 
and  God  help  the  hindmost.’  A  }'Oung  fellow  of 
the  11th  Hussars  and  myself  hung  together  for  a 
while,  both  of  us  tiydng  to  make  the  most  of  our 
blown  and  jaded  hones,  but  at  last  down  he  went, 
his  horse  shot  under  him  and  himself  wounded.  As 
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the  lad’s  busby  rolled  off,  when  bis  head  touched 
the  ground,  he  gave  a  look  up  at  me  which  went 
to  m^  heart,  rough  as  I  was.  God  pity  him,  he 
was  little  tnore  than  a  boy,  and  I  had  a  mother  my¬ 
self  once.  I  was  out  of  the  saddle  in  a  twinkling, 
and  had  him  across  the  holsters  and  myself  in  the 
seat  again  only  just  in  time,  for  the  damnable  Cos¬ 
sacks  were  down  upon  us  like  so  many  wolves. 
O!  he  was  a  good  plueked  one,  was  that  little 
Russian  horse;  right  gamely  did  he  struggle  with 
the  double  load  on  his  back,  and  hurrah  !  here  were 
the  heavies  at  last,  and  we  were  safe.  As  I  was  rid¬ 
ing  to  the  rear  to  give  the  wounded  man  up  to  the 
doctor,  1  passed  close  under  the  staff,  who  were  on  the 
brow  of  the  hill  above  me,  but  there  was  no  notice 
taken  of  me  that  I  perceived.  I  rode  up  to  our  own 
camp,  and  by  and  by  a  sergeant  came  and  made  a 
prisoner  of  me  for  the  crime  of  bi-eaking  out  of  the 
guard-tent  when  confined  thereto,  —  a  serious  mili¬ 
tary  offence,  I  can  tell  you.  I  was  n’t  shot  for  it 
though,  for  next  day  I  was  brought  in  front  of 
Lucan,  who  was  in  command  of  the  cavalry,  and 
who  told  me  that  although  he  had  a  good  mind  to 
try  me  by  court-martial,  as,  he  said,  I  certainly  de¬ 
served,  he  would  let  me  off  this  time  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  use  I  had  made  of  the  liberty  1  had 
taken,  and  perhaps  he  would  do  more  for  me  if  I 
kept  sober.  And  that’s  how,  sir,  I  came  by  this 
little  medal,  which  is  Britain’s  reward  for  distin¬ 
guished  conduct  in  the  field.  Thank  you,  sir,  I  ’ll 
be  sure  to  drink  your  health.” 


THE  USE  OF  REFUSE. 
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In  the  economy  of  Nature  waste  is  unknown,  and 
we  may  be  sure  that  with  her  nothing  is  lost.  That 
which  to  our  senses  appears  to  be  destroyed,  is  only 
changeddn  the  universal  alembic,  or  simply  removed 
from  one  place  to  another.  When,  in  the  midst  of 
the  parched  desert,  the  water-bag  borne  by  the 
camel  bursts,  the  liquid  may  be  absorbed  by  the 
burning  sand,  but  it  rests  there  only  for  a  brief 
space.  The  water  at  once  begins  to  evaporate, 
and  perchance  is  deposited  at  the  roots  of  some 
neighboring  date-tree,  whose  fruit  may  refresh  some 
succeeding  traveller.  Yet  the  loss  is  still  a  real 
calamity  to  the  caravan ;  though  Nature  will  not 
arrest  the  silent  action  of  her  laws  to  suit  the  local 
and  immediate  necessities  of  mankind.  That  the 
food  of  the  globe,  and  every  material  subserving 
man’s  necessities  and  conveniences,  are  vastly  in 
excess  of  his  wants,  there  can  be  no  manner  of 
doubt;  but  if  they  are  removed  by  vast  distances, 
bv  oceans  and  deserts,  from  his  reach,  they  are  to 
him  practically  waste  substances.  It  is  no  consola¬ 
tion  to  a  starving  people  to  say  that  such  supplies 
are  not  really  squandered :  to  them  they  are  as  use¬ 
less  as  though  they  had  never  existed.  Man  that 
lives  from  day  to  day  must  be  able  to  realize  the 
gifts  of  Nature,  otherwise  he  perishes.  If  he  cannot 
avail  himSelf  of  the  abundant  table  she  spreads 
where  there  are  no  guests  to  partake  of  her  bounty, 
he  can  humbly  and  at  a  great  dbtance  imitate  her 
actions  and  copy  her  thriftiness.  The  science  of 
chemistry  has  put  into  his  hands  the  key  by  which 
many  of  her  secret  recesses  can  be  reached ;  and 
step  by  step,  like  a  timorous  child,  he  is  beginning  to 
wander  into  the  land  of  wonders  that  is  opened 
unto  him.  As  yet  he  is  only  on  the  threshold  of 
these  hidden  recesses ;  but  day  by  day  hie  advances 
with  steps  more  assured,  and  is  beginning  to  see  that, 
with  much  scientific  labor,  he  can  accomplish  some 
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things  which  Nature  is  always  accomplishing,  appar¬ 
ently  without  effort,  by  the  action  of  her  eternal 
laws.  Many  costly  products  of  distant  lands  he  now 
procures  at  home  from  the  most  unlikely  sources. 
Scientific  investigation  has  made  “  Arabian  airs  ”  from 
the  most  offensive  refuse,  and  calls  forth  splendid 
dyes  from  substances  pitchy  black.  In  this  way  our 
stores  are  replenished,  and  it  often  happens*  that 
dearth,  by  the  energy  it  gives  to  human  research,  is 
turned  into  plenty.  But  there  are  thousands  of 
materials  which  have  long  been  subservient  to  mean 
purposes,  and  which,  therefore,  cannot  strictly  be 
called  waste  substances,  that  are  yet  capable  of  tak¬ 
ing  a  much  higher  place  in  the  world’s  uses.  In 
this  respect  they  are  like  men.  A  lucky  accident 
may  give  an  individual  the  opportunity  of  displaying 
qu^ties  which  lead  to  a  throne ;  and,  in  the  same 
manner,  some  peculiar  want  may  transform  a  com¬ 
paratively  worthless  article  to  a  high  place  in  com¬ 
mercial  estimation.  In  the  arts,  vicissitudes  of  this 
kind  are  continually  taking  place.  There  are 
other  matters,  again,  that  are  at  present  altogether 
undeveloped;  they  are  visible  to  the  but  we 
know  not  to  what  use  to  put  them.  They  consti¬ 
tute  a  kind  of  available  reserve,  upon  which,  at  any 
moment,  we  may  have  occasion  to  draw. 

The  absolute  economy  of  Nature,  which  turns 
every  scrap  to  some  ultimate  account,  man  has  ne¬ 
cessarily  observed,  and  when  compelled  by  circum¬ 
stances,  as  in  China,  he  has  long  put  in  practice. 
But  our  strictest  economy  in  England  is  profuse 
waste  compared  with  the  care  with  which  every 
scrap  is  turned  by  the  Celestials  to  the  best  account 
The  pressure  of  population,  which  has  brought  this 
thriftincss  about,  is,  however,  beginning  to  tell  upon 
European  people ;  and  thousands  of  materials  are 
now  turned  to  account,  that  not  very  long  ago  were 
utterly  unutilized.  And  thriftiness  begets  thrifti¬ 
ness,  as  waste  begets  waste.  There  are  scores  of 
manufactures,  which  produce  by-products,  that  al¬ 
most  necessitate  supplementary  factories  to  use  them 
up ;  and  we  shall  presently  show  that  in  one  prom¬ 
inent  article  an  original  factory  is  supplemented  in 
this  manner  by  two  others,  the  one  digesting  the 
other’s  refuse. 

The  refuse  of  one  household  seems  an  insignif¬ 
icant  matter  In  detail,  and  not  worthy  of  much 
attention ;  but,  when  it  is  multiplied  b^  the  five 
hundred  thousand  bouses  in  the  metropolis,  it  forms 
an  Item  of  no  mean  Importance,  and  is  of  no  incon¬ 
siderable  value.  Formerly,  the  dust-yards,  or  lay- 
stalls,  as  they  were  callra,  were  conspicuous  by 
their  hills  of  refuse,  which  towered  high  over  the 
surrounding  houses;  upon  these  highlands  swine 
depastured,  and  we  are  told  that  there  was  no  fat¬ 
tening  ground  like  these  dust-heaps,  full  as  they 
were  of  all  kinds  of  perishing  anImM  and  vegetable 
refuse.  But  the  health  of  the  metropolis  was  of 
more  Importance  than  the  fattening  of  hogs ;  and 
for  years  past  the  dust  contractors  have  been  obliged 
to  separate  and  disperse  their  rubbish  as  soon  as  the 
dust-carts  arrive.  A  more  interesting  example  of 
the  use  of  refuse  could  not  well  be  afforded  than  we  i 
find  in  the  yards  of  these  dust  contractors,  nor  a 
more  pregnant  example  of  the  value  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  of  that  which  householders  consider  a  mere 
nuisance,  to  be  got  rid  of  as  quickly  as  possible. 
That  which  we  throw  away  in  the  dust-bin,  day  by 
day,  because  we  fancy  it  is  an  eyesore  and  past 
repair,  is,  in  fact,  but  arrived  at  that  stage  in  its 
existence  at  which  it  is  destined  to  reascend  In  the 
scale  of  value,  and  once  more  minister  to  the  wants 
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of  men.  There  is  not  one  particle  in  the  heap  the 
scavenger  removes  from  our  houses  that  is  not 
again,  and  that  ^eedilv,  put  into  circulation  and 
profitably  employed.  l?o  sooner  is  the  dust  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  yard  of  the  contractor,  than  it  is  at¬ 
tacked  by  what  are  called  the  “  hill  women,”  who, 
sieve  in  hand,  do  mechanically  what  the  savant 
does  chemically  in  his  laboratory,  separate  the  mass, 
hv  a  rude  analysis,  into  its  elements.  The  most 
valuable  of  these  items  are  the  waste  pieces  of  coal, 
and  what  Is  termed  the  “  breeze,”  or  coal  dust  and 
half-burnt  ashes.  The  amount  of  waste  that  goes 
on  in  London  households  in  this  item  of  coal  can 
hardly  be  conceived,  unless  the  spectator  sees  the 
<juantity  that  is  daily  rescued  in  these  yards.  It 
may  be  measured  by  the  fact,  that,  after  selling  the 
larger  pieces  to  the  poor,  the  refuse  “  breeze  ”  is 
sufficient  to  bake  the  bricks  that  are  rebuilding 
London.  Most  of  the  dust  contractors  are  builders 
as  well,  and  the  “  breeze  ”  is  used  by  them  for  the 
purpose  of  embedding  the  newly  made  bricks  into 
compact  square  stacks,  which  are  seen  everywhere 
in  the  suburbs  of  London.  The  “  breeze  ”  having 
been  fired,  the  mass  bums  with  a  slow  combustion, 
aided  by  the  circulation  of  air,  which  is  kept  up  by 
the  method  of  stacking ;  and  in  the  course  of  two 
or  three  weeks  the  London  clay  is  converted  into 
good  building  material.  Thus  our  houses  may  be 
said  to  arise  again  from  the  refuse  they  have  cast 
out,  and  not  onl^  are  the  bricks  baked  by  their  aid, 
but  they  are  built  in  part  with  mortar  made  from 
the  road  scrapings,  which  is  pounded  granite,  and 
combines  very  well  with  the  lime  and  ashes  of 
which  the  mortar  is  composed.  Nay,  even  the 
corapo,  with  which  some  of  the  smaller  houses  are 
faced,  is  very  largely  adulterated  with  this  partic¬ 
ular  refuse. 

The  other  constituents  of  the  dust-heap  are  sep¬ 
arated  by  the  sifters  with  the  utmost  rapidity. 
Round  every  hillock,  as  it  is  emptied,  they  congre¬ 
gate  with  their  sieves ;  and,  in  a  very  short  space 
of  time,  bones,  rags,  paper,  old  iron,  glass,  and  bro¬ 
ken  crockery  are  eliminated  from  the  mass,  and 
piled  in  separate  heaps.  The  bones  are  put  to  a 
score  of  different  uses.  Several  tons  are  picked 
weekly  out  of  the  metropolitan  dust ;  but,  of  course, 
this  does  not  represent  the  whole  of  the  animal 
refuse  of  this  kind,  but  only  that  taken  from  cooked 
meat.  After  we  have  discussed  the  joint  at  the 
table,  there  is  still  much  value  remaining  In  the 
residual  bones.  Tliey  go  immediately  to  the  boil¬ 
ing-houses,  where  every  portion  of  fat  and  gelatine 
they  can  yield  is  extracted  ;  the  former  goes  to  the 
soap-m.ak'er,  the  latter  is  utilized  to  make  the  patent 
gelatine  packets  now  in  use  for  a  score  of  different 
purposes.  The  bones  that  possess  any  size  and  sub¬ 
stance  are  used  by  the  turners,  and  arc  converted 
into  the  hundreds  of  knick-knacks  for  which  they 
are  suitable ;  possibly,  good  reader,  the  same  bone 
you  may  have  picked  at  dinner,  re-enters  your 
mouth  after  many  changes  in  the  sh.ajie  of  a  tooth¬ 
pick  or  toothbrush !  whilst  the  smaller  pieces  are 
calcined,  and  form  the  very  toothpowder  you  use 
with  it.  But  the  grand  destination  of  the  smaller 
fragments  is  the  earth.  Ground  very  fine,  and 
treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  they  m.ike  the  celebrat¬ 
ed  superpho^hate  manure,  one  of  the  best  known 
fertilizers.  Thus  the  old  bone  goes  to  form  and 
nourish  new  bones.  The  wealth  of  England  has 
attracted  towards  herself  the  old  bones  of  half  of 
the  Continent,  not  only  animal  but  human,  for  many 
an  ancient  battle-field  has  been  searched  for  their 


valuable  remains,  —  thereby  enabling  us  to  grow 
such  splendid  crops  by  supplementing  the  resources 
of  our  fields.  Thus  the  threat  of  the  Giant  to  Jack  — 

him  be  live. 

Or  let  him  be  dead, 

I’ll  grind  his  bones  to  make  my  bread  — 

is  no  fairy  tale  after  all,  but  .a  common  verity. 
Another  very  important  product  extracted  from 
bones  is  phosphorus,  a  constituent  of  the  brain  and 
nervous  system,  one  of  the  substances  which  give  us 
light  in  the  match,  and  without  which  we  and  our 
households  would  fare  but  poorly.  The  fat  that  is 
saved  in  the  process  of  boiling  goes,  as  we  have  said, 
to  make  the  commoner  kind  of  soap,  or  is  useful  to 
the  arts  in  a  hundred  ways.  What  diverse  forms  of 
new  life  await  the  old  bone,  as  the  rag-picker  recov¬ 
ers  it  from  the  ash-heap !  Its  substance,  in  the  form 
of  handles  of  knives,  chessmen,  paper-knives,  &c., 
mingles  with  the  every-day  concerns  of  life, — its  hard 
work  and  its  enjoyments  and  Intellectual  amuse¬ 
ments  ;  whilst  in  its  fiuld  and  manurlal  products  yet 
more  astonishing  changes  attend  it  the  moment  it 
falls  into  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer.  Its  fatty 
particles  give  us  cleanliness  and  purification  in  the 
form  of  the  “  bar  of  yellow  ”  ;  and  its  phosphorus 
helps  to  give  us  ready  illumination.  The  difficulty 
we  feel  in  dealing  with  this  seeming  rubbish,  that 
we  kick  out  of  the  way  with  our  foot,  is  to  follow  it 
out  into  the  many  diverse  forms  it  assumes  upon  its 
resurrection. 

But  there  are  other  articles  in  the  dust-bin  which 
await  us,  —  for  instance,  there  are  scrap  of  papr. 
These  are  all  carefully  sorted,  the  white  from  the 
colored  and  the  printed.  The  soiled  pieces,  which 
cannot  be  profitably  re-raanufactured  as  paper,  are 
used  to  make  papier-machd  ornaments,  or  dolls’- 
heads,  &c. ;  the  clean  paper  is  returned  to  the  mill, 
and  even  the  printed  papr  has  the  ink  discharged 
from  it,  and  goes  again  into  circulation.  Old  rags, 
of  course,  .are  valu.able  to  the  paper-maker,  although 
the  discovery  of  other  materials  will  possibly  render 
this  form  of  waste  not  quite  so  imprtant  a  matter 
in  his  eyes  as  it  was  some  time  ago.  We  shall  re¬ 
vert  to  this  question  more  at  length,  however,  when 
spaking  of  papr-making  materials.  But  what  can 
be  the  destination  of  greasy  dish-clouts  ?  Woollen 
materl.al,  if  clean,  does  not  descend  to  the  earth  in 
the  scale  of  civilizatibn ;  but  there  is  too  much  grease 
in  the  dish-clout  to  go  again  to  the  mill,  so  it  is  des¬ 
tined  to  nourish  tiie  noble  hop  in  the  Kentish 
grounds.  As  the  old  saying  hivs  it,  “  When  things 
are  at  their  worst,  they  mend.”  Woollen  rags,  if 
they  happn  to  be  dyed  scarlet,  are  treated  for  the 
recovery  of  their  cochineal,  which  is  very  valuable 
for  dyeing  purposes,  &c. ;  and  other  valuable  colored 
rags  are  separated,  to  be  ground  up  and  make  flock- 
papr.  But  these  are  fanev  uses :  the  great  market 
for  all  old  woollen  fabrics  wkich  are  too  tattered  to  lie 
worn  is  the  town  of  Batley  and  its  neighborhood, 
in  Yorkshire,  the  great  Shoddy  metroplis.  To  use 
the  words  of  a  contemprary :  — 

“  Not  the  least  imprtant  of  the  manufacturing  is 
Batley,  the  chie  f  seat  of  the  great  latter-day  staple  of 
England,  Shoddy.  This  is  the  famous  rag-capital, 
the  tatter-metroplis,  whither  every  beggar  in  Eu¬ 
rope  sends  his  cast-off  gentility  of  moth-eaten  coats, 
frowzy  jackets,  worn-out  linen,  offensive  cotton,  and 
old  worsted  stockings, — this  is  their  last  destination. 
Reduced  to  filaments  and  greasy  pulp  by  mighty 
toothed  cylinders,  the  much-vexed  fabrics  re-enter 
life  in  the  most  brilliant  forms,  —  from  solid  pilot 
cloths  to  silky  mohairs  and  glossirat  tweed.  Thus 
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the  tail-coat  rejected  by  the  Irish  peasant,  the  gabar¬ 
dine  too  fine  lor  the  Polish  beggar,  are  turned  again 
.  to  shiny  uses ;  reappearing,  it  may  be,  in  the  lustrous 
paletot  of  the  sporting  dandy,  the  delicate  riding- 
habit  of  the  Belgravian  belle,  or  the  sad,  sleek  gar¬ 
ment  of  the  Confessor.  Such,  O  reader,  is  shoddy !  ” 

We  all  remember  how  “  Devil’s  dust”  was  de¬ 
nounced  some  years  ago  in  Parliament.  If  it  were 
not  for  this  shoddy  which  created  it,  the  clothes  of 
Englishmen,  both  rich  and  poor,  would  be  augment¬ 
ed  in  price  at  least  five-and-twenty  per  cent.  iVs  it 
is,  a  cheaper  woollen  garment  can  be  purchased  now 
than  thirty  years  ago,  notwithstanding  that  the  ex- 
■  penses  of  living  have  considerably  augmented  since 
!  that  time.  Formerly  these  old  woollen  rags  went  to 

I  the  land ;  but  since  they  have  been  brought  back 

to  their  old  uses,  an  enormous  quantity  of  cloth¬ 
making  material  has  been  added  to  the  general  stock. 
As  long  ago  as  1858,  it  was  estimated  that 
38,880,000  lbs.  of  this  rag-wool  are  annually  worked 
up  into  cloth,  and  this  quantity  was  quite  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  the  importations  from  abroad,  which  were 
very  large  indeed.  In  the  nine  years  that  have 
j  elapsed  since  that  time,  the  quantity  must  have 
j  greatly  increased,  yielding  a  quantity  of  wool  equal 
I  to  many  million  fleeces  annually !  Cotton  and  woollen 
rags  are  both  valuable  commodities  when  separate, 
but  of  late  years  it  has  been  the  custom  to  weave 
the  cotton  and  the  woollen  together.  The  warp 
being  of  the  latter  material  and  the  weft  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  thus  mixed  together  they  were  both  spoilt,  as 
they  could  neither  be  converted  into  paper  nor 
cloth.  Many  endeavors  have  acconlingly  been 
made  to  separate  them.  One  of  these  for  a  time 
succeeded.  The  woollen  fabric  was  saved,  and  the 
cotton  destroyed ;  but  it  has,  we  believe,  been  found 
that  the  felting  qualities  of  the  wool  thus  rescued 
were  injured  by  the  process  adopted.  Within  these 
last  few  years  the  original  process  has  been  reversed. 
These  “  Union  fabrics  ”  are  now  placed  in  a  closed 
receiver,  and  subjected  to  ste.am  at  a  very  high  tem¬ 
perature.  The  result  is  that  the  cotton  comes  out 
pure  and  fit  for  the  paper-maker;  the  wool  is  re¬ 
duced  to  a  dark  brown  powder,  known  as  the 
“  ulmate  of  ammonia,”  and  is  employed  to  enrich 
manures  which  are  poor  in  nitrogen.  So  much  for 
old  rags. 

But  we  are  far  from  having  exhausted  the  contents 
of  the  dust-bin  yet.  There  is  the  old  iron,  battered 
saucepans,  old  housemaids’  pails,  rusty  hoops,  horse¬ 
shoes,  and  nails  from  the  road.  All  soldered  arti- 
;  cles  have  the  solder  extracted  from  them  (as  it-  is 
i  more  valuable  than  the  iron),  and  the  cheaper  metal 
is  then  remelted.  The  horseshoe  nails  are  not 
mixed  with  the  common  cast-iron,  as  they  are  much 
sought  after  by  gun-makers  for  the  purpose  of  mak¬ 
ing  Stubb  twist  barrels.  This  is  a  roundabout 
way  to  get  tough  iron  it  is  true,  and  it  remains  as 
an  instance  of  an  improved  prwluct  brought  about 
by  accident ;  it  is  like  the  Chinese  meth^  of  dis- 
I  covering  roast  pig.  Perhaps,  following  out  this  idea, 
i  some  quicker  and  less  laborious  method  of  making 
cohesive  gun-barrels  will  be  discovered  than  the 
banging  of  horses’  feet  upon  the  granite  pavement. 

Scraps  of  iron,  it  is  found,  may  be  made  very 
useful  in  securing  the  copper  that  runs  away  in  the 
streams  washing  veins  of  copper  pyrites.  In  the 
Mona  Company’s  mines,  in  North  Wales,  ol<l  pieces 
of  battered  iron  are  placed  in  tanks  into  which  these 
streams  are  collect^;  the  copper  quickly  incrusts 
jl  the  iron,  and  in  process  of  time  entirely  dissolves  it, 

[  so  that  a  mass  of  copper  takes  the  place  of  the  iron. 


The  residuum,  in  the  shape  of  a  colored  deposit,  is 
at  times  taken  out,  dried,  and  smelted.  Before  the 
adoption  of  this  plan,  a  great  deal  of  copper  escaped 
as  a  refuse  into  the  sea.  Indeed,  this  simple  labo¬ 
ratory  device  has  become,  during  the  last  few  years, 
an  expedient  on  the  manufacturing  scale ;  the  poor¬ 
est  copper  ores,  which  at  one  time  did  not  even  pay 
for  working,  now  have  the  metal  extracted  from 
them  at  a  profit,  by  a  process  of  which  this  is  the 
penultimate  stage. 

Glass,  so  much  of  which  in  its  manufactured  form 
is  destroyed  in  our  households,  is  carefully  collected, 
and  of  course  goes  again  to  the  melting-pot.  The 
most  fragile  and  destructible  of  materials  when 
manufactured,  it  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  inde¬ 
structible  of  all  known  substances;  and  very  possi¬ 
bly  there  is  plenty  of  it  which  has  been  melted  over 
and  over  again  for  centuries  now  doing  good  service 
in  the  world.  Glass  bottles,  especially  physic  bot¬ 
tles,  go  to  the  dust-yards  with  great  regularity,  and 
with  the  same  regularity  they  find  their  way  back 
to  the  druggists’  shops,  going  the  same  dull  round 
year  after  year,  and  no  doubt  are  present  at  the 
death  of  many  to  whom  they  have  ministered.  Old 
boots  and  shoes,  when  not  too  far  gone,  find  their 
way  to  Monmouth  Street,  Seven  Dials,  where  they 
are  patched  up  with  heelhall,  and  made  to  look  de¬ 
cent,  even  if  they  should  not  prove  very  serviceable. 
In  any  case,  good  sound  pieces  of  leather  are  turned 
to  account  India-rubber  goloshes,  and  all  articles 
made  of  caoutchouc,  whether  vulcanized  or  not,  are 
remelted  and  mixed  with  the  new  gum,  the  refuse 
being  obtainable  at  from  171.  to  181.  per  ton,  and 
the  raw  material  at  not  less  than  2001.  a  ton.  The 
dust-heap  is  now  pretty  well  exhausted ;  there  is 
the  soft  core  and  the  hard  core,  the  decaying  vege¬ 
table  matter,  and  the  broken  crockery.  The  former 
goes  to  feed  the  pigs,  and  the  latter  makes  excellent 
foundations  for  roads.  The  vegetable  refuse  from 
Covent  Garden,  which  is  very  large,  is  removed 
morning  and  evening,  and  goes  to  feed  the  cows 
and  the  pigs  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  metropolis. 

In  turning  to  animal  refuse,  we  may  refer  to  one 
disgusting  example  in  the  shape  of  dead  dogs  that 
are  seen  floating  on  the  Thames,  polluting  the  very 
water  we  drink.  Why,  we  ask,  should  they  not  be 
utilized  ?  In  Paris  and  New  York  every  portion 
of  the  carcass  of  a  dead  dog  is  utilized ;  they  are 
boiled  down  for  the  fat,  whilst  the  skins  are  sold  to 
glovers,  and  the  bones  go  to  make  superphosphate. 
Every  portion  of  a  dead  horse  finds  its  use ;  indeed, 
there  are  a  score  of  trades  which  depend  upon  the 
knacker’s  yard.  In  Paris  the  carcasses  are  worth 
more  than  in  this  country,  inasmuch  as  the  working 
classes  cat  the  best  portions  of  the  flesh,  but  other¬ 
wise  the  value  of  the  different  parts  is  about  equal. 
The  hair  is  a  well-known  refuse,  used  by  the  upliol- 
stercr,  the  hide  goes  to  the  tanner  to  make  leather 
for  large  ledgers,  &c.,  the  intestines  make  coarse 
gut-strings  for  lathes  and  wheel-bands,  the  fat,  which 
from  a  well-conditioned  horse  sometimes  amounts  to 
60  lbs.,  is  worth  6d.  per  lb.  The  hoofs  are  used 
either  by  the  turners  or  the  Prussian-blue  makers, 
and  the  bones  go  to  the  makers  of  ivory-black  and 
turners ;  even  the  putrid  flesh  is  allowed  to  breed 
maggots,  which  our  'Parisian  friends  sell  as  food  to 
fatten  fowls,  and  the  final  residue  is  turned  into  a 
trap  to  catch  rats.  Some  years  ago,  the  inhabitants 
of  Montfaucon,  near  Pans,  fearing  that,  like  the 
Bishop  of  Mayence,  they  might  be  eaten  up  by  the 
enormous  number  of  rats  which  congregated  there 
in  consequence  of  the  vicinity  of  slaughter-houses 
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for  horses,  caused  the  Government  to  appoint  a 
Commission  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  and  the 
Commissioners  in  their  report  stated  that  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  one  of  the  slaughter-houses  had  openings 
made  in  the  walls,  and  deposited  therein  the  car¬ 
casses  of  two  horses.  When  the  night  came  he 
stopped  up  all  the  holes,  and  went  in  with  his  men 
to  kill  the  rats.  Night  after  night  this  trap  was  set, 
and  at  the  end  of  one  month  he  had  killed  1 6,050 
rats.  As  the  furriers  will  buy  them  at  3s.  a  hun¬ 
dred  for  their  delicate  fur,  he  did  not  make  a  bad 
thing  of  it.  The  skins  are  also  exceedingly  flexible 
and  fine,  being  far  more  resilient  than  even  the  best 
kid ;  so  much  so  that  the  glovers  buy  them  to  make 
the  thumbs  of  gloves.  .... 

We  will  now  draw  attention  to  a  discover}',  the 
credit  of  which  belongs  wholly  to  our  French  neigh¬ 
bors,  and  which  is  one  of  the  most  singular  in  the 
history  of  agriculture.  Sheep  draw  from  the  land  on 
which  they  graze  a  considerable  quantity  of  potash, 
much  of  which  is  ultimately  excreted  from  the  skin 
with  the  sweat.  It  was  pointed  out  by  Chevreul 
that  this  peculiar  potash  compound  (“  suint  ”)  forms 
no  less  than  one  third  of  the  weight  of  raw  merino 
wool ;  while,  of  ordinary  wools,  it  constitutes  about 
15  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  fresh  fleece.  As 
the  “suint”  may  be  extracted  by  mere  immersion  in 
cold  water,  it  is  easy  for  the  wool-manufacturers  to 
produce  more  or  less  concentrated  solutions  from 
which  the  potash  may  be  recovered  by  appropriate 
treatment.  The  development  of  the  new  industry 
is  principally  due  to  MM.  Maumend  and  Rogelet, 
and  their  process  is  probably -in  operation  at  most 
of  the  great  seats  of  the  wool  manufacture  in  France. 
The  plan  adopted  by  these  gentlemen  is  a  very  sim¬ 
ple  one.  They  evaporate  the  solutions  which  are 
sent  to  them,  until  a  perfectl^r  dry  and  somewhat 
charred  residue  has  been  obtained.  This  is  placed 
in  retorts  and  distilled,  very  much  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  that  coal  is  distilled  at  gas-works  ;  and  the  re¬ 
sult  is  that,  while  much  gas  is  evolved,  which  can 
be  used  fur  illuminating  the  factory,  and  much  am¬ 
monia  is  expelled,  which  can  be  collected  and  util¬ 
ized  in  many  ways,  there  remains  a  residue,  which 
chiefly  consists  of  carbonate,  sulphate,  and  chloride 
of  potassium.  These  three  salts  are  separated  by 
the  usual  method,  and  then  pass  into  commerce. 
Curiously  enough,  they  are  remarkably  free  from 
soda. 

The  wool  manufacturers  of  Rheims,  EllHCuf,  and 
Fourmies  annually  wash  the  fleeces  of  6,750,000 
sheep ;  and  the  amount  of  potash,  reckoned  as  car¬ 
bonate,  which  these  fleeces  would  yield,  if  all  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  new  process,  represents  a  value  of 
80,000Z.  But  MM.  Maumenc  and  Rogelet  calcu¬ 
late  that  there  are  seven  times  as  many  sheep  in 
France  as  are  included  in  the  above  estimate  ;  and 
this  will  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  enormous  loss  in 
potassic  constituents  which  the  soil  of  an  agricultu¬ 
ral  district  has  to  suffer.  The  practical  and  very 
obvious  mor.al  supplied  by  these  fiicts  does  not  yet 
appear  to  have  iienetrated  the  mind  of  the  British 
farmer.  Nevertneless,  wo  owe  a  duty  to  the  soil, 
and  the  neglect  of  it  may  almost  be  considered  as  a 
crime. 

Gas-tar,  and  ammoniacal  liquor  from  the  gas¬ 
works,  not  many  years  ago  formed  one  of  the  most 
repulsive  nuisances  known  to  manufacturers.  It  was 
either  thrown  into  the  river,  where  it  floated  in  ghast¬ 
ly  blue  patches,  under  the  name  of  Blue  Billy ;  or, 
as  at  Edinburgh,  was  conveyed  away  stealthily  at 
night,  and  emptied  into  the  sea.  These  offensive 


products  have  within  these  last  few  years  been  dis¬ 
tilled  and  transferred  into  a  number  of  liquids  and 
solids,  all  of  which  are  more  or  less  valuable.  The 
gas-tar,  a  material  with  soiling  powers  unequalled, 
and  with  an  odor  that  is  unapproachable,  yields  ben¬ 
zol,  an  ethereal  body  of  great  solvent  powers,  which 
forms  the  principal  constituent  of  “Mnzine,”  the 
most  effectual  remover  of  grease  stains  known,  and 
generally  used  to  renovate  kid  gloves.  Benzol  pro¬ 
duces  with  nitric  acid,  nitrol-benzol,  a  body  resem¬ 
bling  in  odor  bitter-almond  scent,  which  is  largely 
ernffloyed  in  perfuming  soap.  Could  any  two  prod¬ 
ucts  appear  more  antagonistic  to  the  substance 
from  which  they  spring?  From  the  same  tar  we 
have  various  mixtures  of  substances  chemically 
similar  to  benzol.  These  are  popularly  known  as 
“  naphtha.”  One  liquid  of  this  kind  is  the  gas- 
substitute  of  the  peripatetic  costermonger  and  cheap 
Jack,  besides  being  the  source  of  illumination  of 
many  large  factories  and  yards  in  which  night-work 
is  done.  Another  of  them,  mixed  with  turpentine, 
is  at  once  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  the  drawing¬ 
room,  where  it  appears  in  the  table  lamp  as  cam- 


the  least  volatile  components  of  gas-tar.  Moreover, 
If  these  be  melted  and  mixed  with  pebbles,  a 
valuable  paving  material  is  produced,  with  the 
appearance  of  which  most  of  us  are  familiar.  Red 
dyes,  but,  unfortunately,  of  only  ephemeral  beauty, 
can  be  made  from  that  once  dread  enemy  to  the  gas 
manufacturer,  naphthaline.  The  singular  thing  is 
that,  when  distilled  at  a  lower  temperature  than  is 
required  to  form  gas,  oil  comes  over  in  which  is 
comparatively  much  paraflin.  It  is  not,  however, 
from  coal,  but  from  certain  shales,  that  the  most 
abundant  yield  of  paraffin  is  thus  obtained.  This 
beautiful,  white,  and  crystalline  product  has  been 
applied  to  several  purposes.  When  mixed  with 
about  two  per  cent  of  stearin,  excellent  and  very 
cheap  candles  can  be  made  of  it.  Melted  with  a 
little  oil,  it  furnishes,  as  Dr.  Stenhonse  has  shown, 
the  best  wateivproofing  agent,  perhaps,  that  we  pos¬ 
sess.  It  may  also  be  turned  to  good  account  as  a 
lubricant  for  machinery ;  and,  lastly,  it  is  an  essen¬ 
tial  ingredient  in  “  paraffin  oil,”  the  manufacture  of 
which  h.as  acquired,  during  the  last  decade,  such 
gigantic  proportions.  The  watery  tar-liquor  con- 
tvins  ammonia,  very  extensively  used  in  the  suts. 
If  the  ammonia  produced  in  coke-making  could  be 
saved,  as  proposed  by  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  it  would 
be  a  great  gain  to  agriculture,  as  fro.n  the  million 
tons  of  coke  annually  made  in  England  at  least 
sixty  tons  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  that  is  now  wasted 
could  be  utilized.  Mr.  Grace  Calvert,  in  his  paper 
read  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  referring  to  hydrochlo¬ 
rate  of  ammonia,  pointed  out  that  originally  the 
only  source  from  which  it  was  procured  was  a  dis¬ 
trict  in  Egypt,  where  it  was  obtained  in  the  form  of 
sal  ammoniac,  by  heating  in  glass  vessels  the  soot 
which  had  been  produced  by  the  burning  of  camels’ 
dung.  Now,  by  the  aid  of  science,  we  can  obtain  if 
from  a  score  of  .sources  without  going  so  far  for  it  at 
charg(!s  so  costly ;  and  one  of  these  sources  is  the 
watery  tar-liquor  to  which  we  have  just  alluded, 
which  yields  crude  sal  ammoniac  when  evaporated 
with  hydrochloric  (muriatic)  acid.  We  had  forgot¬ 
ten  to  mention  that  among  the  light  oils  of  tar  were 
some  which,  mixed  with  the  heavy  oils,  are  very 
effective  in  preserving  wood  from  rotting,  and  a  very 
singular  product  call^  tar-creosote  or  carbolic  acid, 
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which  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  antiseptics  in 
existence,  and  is  evidently  destined  to  play  a  great 
part  in  the  world.  In  the  last  visitation  of  cholera 
to  London,  thousands  of  gallons  of  carbolic  acid  were 
used  to  disinfect  the  courts  and  alleys  of  the  city ; 
and,  according  to  some  experiments  of  Mr.  Crookes, 
the  cattle-plague  itself  promises  to  succumb  to  this 
remarkable  agent. 

The  by-products  of  gas-works  are  now  so  valua¬ 
ble  that  factories  are  actually  set  up  beside  them 
for  the  purpose  of  working  them  up.  On  Bow 
Common  a  company,  under  the  name  of  the  Gas 
Products  Utilizing  Company,  is  thus  located  beside 
the  Great  Central  Gas  Company.  Many  of  the 
products  mentioned  above  are  made  here,  beside, 
others,  the  most  important  of  which  is  alum.  This 
product,  like  sal  ammoniac,  once  came  at  a  great 
cost  from  Egypt,  but  is  now  mainly  procured  from 
an  aluminous  shale,  which  forms  the  roof  of  coal¬ 
mines,  and  which  has  to  be  brought  to  the  surface 
before  the  coal  can  be  gained.  This  was  for  a  long 
time  a  perfect  refuse  material,  covering  acres  of 
ground  like  the  spelter  and  cinder-heaps;  but  chem¬ 
istry  has  found  it  out,  and  is  now  converting  it  into 
the  product  which  is  so  valuable  to  our  dyers  and 
calico-printers.  This  product  is  made  at  the  works 
we  h.ave  mentioned  by  setting  fire  to  the  shale,  — 
the  c.arbon  arid  sulphur  it  contains  being  sufficient 
for  that  purpose,  —  and  treating  the  friable  porous 
residuum  in  iron  pans  with  sulphuric  acid,  to  which 
is  added  the  ammonia  from  the  gas-liquor,  and  the 
three  bodies  combine  with  water  to  make  common 
or  ammoniacal  alum. 

When  one  goes  over  this  remarkable  list  of  ma¬ 
terials  called  forth  by  the  aid  of  chemistry  from  the 
homc^neous-looking  substance  coal,  one  almost 
wonders  when  tliey  will  come  to  an  end  ;  from  the 
black  material  they  issue  forth  like  the  prisoners 
rising  fiom  the  gloomy  doorway  of  the  prison-house 
in  “  Fidelio,”  and  like  them  they  come  forth  to  lib¬ 
erty,  to  enter  into  new  combinations.  We  may 
mention  that  from  one  of  the  products  of  the  coal 
distillation  made  at  this  factory  at  Bow  is  prepared 
the  impure  muriate  of  ammonia  in  crystals,  to  which 
we  h.ave  already  referred  ;  and.  in  order  to  work  up 
this  salt  into  the  “  sal  ammoniac  ”  of  commerce,  a 
chemical  firm  has  built  a  factory  adjoining.  Thus 
three  laboratories  placed  side  by  side  pass  on  from 
one  to  the  other  products,  whicli,  in  the  p.assage, 
suffer' transformations  quite  as  remarkable  eis  any 
that  we  read  of  in  Arabian  story. 

Another  material  which  was  for  a  long  time  con¬ 
sidered  a  noxious  reftise  in  the  old  method  of  man¬ 
ufacturing  Price’s  patent  candles  from  palm-oil  is 
glycerine,  a  colorless,  inodoi-ous,  sweet,  syrupy  body. 
The  object  in  the  manufacture  of  the  candles  made 
from  this  oil  was  to  eliminate  this  substance,  which 
obstructed  the  steady  burning  of  the  c.andle,  .and 
caused  an  unpleasant  smell  when  the  charred  end 
of  the  wick  gave  forth  smoke.  By  the  process  now 
adopted,  steam  at  a  temperature  of  550“  to  G00“ 
I'ahrenheit  is  introduced  into  a  distillatory  appara¬ 
tus  containing  a  quantity  of  palm-oil.  The  neutral 
fats  and  oils  act  chemically  on  the  «team,  forming 
fatty  acids  and  glycerine,  both  of  which  are  then 
distilled  together  into  a  receiver,  when  the  con¬ 
densed  glycerine,  being  of  a  greater  specific  gravity 
than  the  fatty  acids,  sinks  below  them,  and  is  easily 
filtered  away.  Formerly  this  glycerine  parsed  oif 
into  the  Thames  as  a  refuse  substance ;  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  when  the  Belmont  works  were  making  their 
full  supply  of  candles,  this  useful  material  escaped 


to  the  value  of  4001.  per  week  1  Glycerine  is  very 
valuable  in  certain  skin  diseases  and  ear  affections, 
and  it  is  found  to  be  an  admirable  means  of  pre¬ 
serving  all  perishable  matters,  meat  and  fish  being 

kept  in  it  fbr  months  perfectly  fresh . 

Let  us  for  a  moment  turn  to  a  more  attractive 
subject,  —  from  the  fumes  that  destroy  life  to  Ara¬ 
bian  odors  that  render  it  attractive.  To  chemistry, 
modern  perfumery  is  perhaps  more  indebted  than 
any  other  art  that  conduces  to  the  luxury  of  life. 
Nearly  every  article  of  the  toilet-bottle  or  the  sach¬ 
et  is  made  from  waste,  sometimes  from  most  inodor¬ 
ous  matters.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  all  the 
essences  of  flowers  are  produced  by  distillation ;  this 
is  fivr  from  being  the  case ;  some  of  them  would  be 
seriously  injured  by  such  a  process,  and  are  caught 
and  fixed,  as  it  were,  by  what  may  be  termed  a  fat- 
trap.  In  the  flower  season  at  Cannes,  plates  of  gl.ass 
are  thinly  covered  with  clarified  inodorous  fat ;  upon 
or  under  this  fat  the  flowers  are  placed,  and  the  pow¬ 
er  this  substance  h.as  to  absorb  and  retain  perfumes  is 
astonishing.  On  these  sheets  of  glass  the  most  deli¬ 
cate  odors  are  thus  fixed,  almost  as  securely  as,  on 
the  colloilion-prepared  iilates,  the  most  delicate 
pictures  are  retained.  In  this  way  the  jasmine, 
the  violet,  the  tuberose,  and  orange  perfumes  travel 
across  France,  and  arrive  here  as  pure  as  the  d.ay 
they  were  given  forth  from  the  flowers  themselves. 
The  emancipation  of  the  odor  from  its  imprisonment 
is  very  simple ;  the  fat,  cut  into  small  cubes,  is  placed 
in  spirits  of  wine,  and  the  delicate  essence  immedi¬ 
ately  deserts  the  coarse  fat  for  the  more  spiritual 
solvent.  It  may  not  'be  (juite  correct  to  speak  of 
these  odors  as  waste  matters,  because  the  flowers 
are  grown  for  the  purpose  of  their  production,  and 
for  that  only,  but  there  are  many  fragrant  airs  which 
now  go  to  w.aste  in  our  gardens  that  may  be  secured 
with  a  little  trouble.  Mr.  Piesse,  in  his .  interesting 
work  on  perfumery,  says  that,  “  whilst  cultivators 
of  gardens  spend  thousands  for  the  gratification  of 
the  eye,  they  altogether  neglect  the  nose.  Whv 
should  we  not  grow  flowers  for  their  oilors  .as  well 
as  for  their  colors  V  ”  .and  we  may  add  that  ladies 
may  utilize  some  of  our  own  waste  garden  perfumes 
very  easily  and  with  pecuniary  advantage  to  them¬ 
selves.  Heliotrope,  the  lily  of  the  valley,  honey¬ 
suckle,  myrtle,  clove  pink,  .and  wallflower  perfumes, 
such  as  we  get  in  the  shops,are  made-up  oilors,  cun¬ 
ningly  contrived  from  other  flowers.  Yet  they  may 
be  made  pure  with  a  little  trouble.  “  I  want  helio¬ 
trope  pomade,”  s.ays  Mr.  Piesse  in  despair ;  “  I 
would  l)uy  any  amount  that  I  could  get.”  And  the 
way  to  get  it  is  very  simple.  If  there  is  a  glue-pot 
in  the  house,  .and  it  happens  to  be  cle.an,  fill  it  with 
clarified  fat,  set  it  near  the  hot-house  fire,  or  any 
other  fire,  just  to  make  the  fat  liquid,  and  throw  in 
•as  many  heliotrojK;  flowers  as  possible,  let  them 
remain  tor  twenty-four  hours,  strain  off  the  fat  and 
ad<l  fresh  ones,  repeat  this  process  for  a  week,  and 
the  fat  will  have  become  a  iiommade  h  la  heliotrope. 
The  same  process  may  be  gone  through  with  all  the 
other  flowci-s  mentioned.  A  lady  may  in  this 
manner  make  her  own  perfume,  and  we  may  add  in 
the  words  of  Mr.  Piesse,  “  one  that  she  cannot  obtairi 
for  love  or  money  at  the  iierfuiner’s.”  The  same 
gentleman,  ip  a  letter  to  the  “  Society  of  Arts’ 
Journal,”  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  flowers 
of  great  value  are  a  real  waste  product  in  our  colo¬ 
nies.  “  In  Jamaica,  St.  Helena,  and  many  other 
places,  orange-blossoms  and  jasmine  flowers  are 
very  abundant;  but  no  effort  is  made  to  save  or 
economize  theit  fragrance,  although  the  ottos  pro- 
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cured  from  them  are  nearly  as  valuable  as  gold, 
weight  for  weight,  and  for  these  England  pays 
pretty  dearly  to  France  and  Italy.” 

Some  of  the  more  delicate  perfumes  are  entirely 
guiltless  of  ever  having  had  their  homes  in  flowers ; 
indeed  they  are  made  by  chemical  artifice,  con¬ 
cocted,  in  short,  from  oils  and  a-thers,  many  of  them 
of  a  most  disgusting  kind,  the  by-products  and  ref¬ 
use  of  other  matters.  Professor  Lyon  Playfair,  in  a 
lecture  delivei’ed  in  18j‘2,  referring  to  the  E.\hibi- 
tion  of  the  preceding  year,  says :  — 

“  Comiiicrcial  enterprise  has  availed  herself  of 
this  fact,  and  sent  to  the  E-Kliibition,  in  the  forms 
of  essences,  perfumes  thus  prepared.  Singularly 
enough,  they  are  generally  derived  from  substances 
of  intensely  disgusting  odor.  A  peculiarly  fetid 
oil,  termed  “  fusw”  oil,  is  formed  in  making  brandy 
and  whisky.  This  fusel  oil,  distilled  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  acetate  of  potash,  gives  the  oil  of  pears. 
The  oil  of  apples  is  made  from  the  same  fusel  oil  by 
distillation  witli  sulphuric  acid  and  bichromate  of 
potash.  The  oil  of  j)ine-3pples  is  obtained  from  a 
roduct  of  the  action  of  putrid  cheese  on  sugar,  or 
y  making  a  soap  with  butter  and  distilling  it  with 
alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  now  largely 
employed  in  England  in  the  preparation  of  pine¬ 
apple  ale :  oil  of  grapes,  and  oil  of  cognac,  used  to 
impart  the  flavor  of  French  cognac  to  British  brandy, 
are  little  else  than  “  fusel  ”  oil. 

“  The  artificial  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  now  so 
largely  employed  in  perfuming  soap  and  flavoring 
confectionery,  is  prepared  by  the  .action  of  nitric 
acid  on  the  fetid  oils  of  g.as-tar.  Hlany  a  fair  fore¬ 
head  is  damped  with  the  oil  de  milletleurs,  without 
knowing  that  its  essential  ingredient  is  derived 
from  the  drainage  of  the  cowhouse  !  The  winter- 

freen  oil  imported  from  New  Jersey,  being  pro- 
uced  lirom  a  plant  indigenous  there,  is  artificially 
made  from  willows,  and  a  body  procured  from  a 
distillation  of  wood.  All  these  are  a  direct  modern 
appliance  of  science  to  an  indu.strial  purpose,  and 
imply  an  accpiaintancc  with  the  highest  investiga¬ 
tions  of  organic  chemistry.  Let  us  recollect  that 
the  oil  of  lemon,  turpentine,  oil  of  juniper,  oil  of 
roses,  oil  of  copaiba,  oil  of  rosemary,  and  many  other 
oils,  ai-e  identical  in  composition,  and  it  is  not  diflicult 
to  conceive  that  perfumery  m.ay  derive  still  further 
aid  from  chemistry.” 

Uyes,  like  perfumes,  are  often  derived  from  the 
most  repulsive  sources :  gas-tar  gives  the  magenta 
and  mauve  so  fashionable  of  late  ;  picric  acid,  from 
the  same  source,  produces  orange  and  yellow  tones. 
The  beautiful  color  ultramarine  was  formerly  made 
of  Lapis  Lazuli,  and  was  far  too  precious  an  article 
to  be  used  by  the  calico-prfnters ;  but  the  modern 
chemist,  having  discovered  the  elements  of  which  it 
is  made,  now  builds  it  up  artificially.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  striking  results  of  scientific  knowledge, 
and  was  probably  the  first  triumph  of  synthetical 
chemistry.  The  costly  pigment,  that  we  treasured 
up,  is  now  made  artificially  at  Is.  per  pound !  The 
method  of  applying  it  to  cloth  is  very  ingenious. 
As  it  is  insoluble,  how  was  it  to  be  made  to  adhere 
to  the  material  ?  Chemists  answered  the  question  by 
mi.xiing  it  with  albumen,  which,  coagulating  by  heat, 
fixed  It  firmly  on  the  fabric  to  whicli  it  w.as  applied. 
The  waste  heaps  of  spent  madder  were  formerly  a 
great  nuisance,  and  were  often  thrown  away,  of 
course  into  those  great  carriers,  —  streams  and  riv¬ 
ers  ;  hence  the  water  in  the  neighborhood  of  dye- 
works  was  always  polluted  ;  it  is  now  found  that  at 
least  one  third  of  this  hitherto  waste  product  can  be 


saved  by  being  treated  with  a  hot  acid.  Prussian- 
blue  is  made  from  pieces  of  horse-hoof,  or  refuse 
woollen  material,  by  fusion  with  iron  and  alkali.  A 
few  years  ago,  the  scientific  world  was  startled  by 
the  announcement  that  means  had  been  arrived  at 
of  extracting  the  green  coloring  matter  (chlorophyll) 
from  grass,  leaves,  &c.  To  utilize  the  bloom  of 
spring  w.as  indeed  a  daring  idea,  and  by  no  means 
imjKissible  of  accomplishment;  but  that  excellent 
intention  has  been  baffled  by  the  extreme  alterabil- 
ity  of  the  color  in  question. 

The  refuse  vitreous  product  of  smelting  furnaces, 
which  is  more  commonly  known  under  the  term 
“  sl.ag,”  is  produced  in  such  prodigious  quantities, 
that  lew  people  who  have  travelled  can  have  failed 
to  observe  the  manner  in  which  it  encumbers  the 
ground  in  the  neighborhood  of  large  iron  foundries, 
where,  indeed,  it  rises  to  the  dimensions  of  high 
hills,  and  often  covers  many  acres  of  ground.  The 
manner  in  which  it  is  going  on  increasing  is  very 
extraonlinary ;  not  less  than  eight  million  tons  a 
year  are  produced,  in  Great  Britain  alone.  If  any 
use  could  be  made  of  this  waste,  the  profit  to  the 
iron-miister  would* be  great;  for,  independently  of 
the  room  it  takes  up,  the  cost  of  removing  it  is  never 
less  than  a  shilling,  and  sometimes  amounts  to  three 
shillings,  per  ton.  Of  course  many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  turn  it  to  account,  but  hitherto  with¬ 
out  much  success ;  in  the  neighborhood  of  iron  foun¬ 
dries  are  walls  built  of  slabs,  with  bevilled  coping- 
stones  cast  in  this  material,  and  they  appe.ar  to  & 
indestructible,  but  those  we  have  seen  are  too  ugly 
in  appearance  —  being  rough  .and  black — to  gain 
the  attention  of  the  architect ;  yet  there  seems  no 
reason  why  the  material  may  not  be  improved  and 
used  ornamentally  in  building.  An  American  gen¬ 
tleman  some  few  years  ago  took  out  patents  in  vari¬ 
ous  countries  for  its  application  to  ornamental  pur¬ 
poses  ;  but  he  proposed  not  to  take  the  slag  with 
all  its  impurities  as  it  comes  from  the  furnace,  but 
to  refine  and  purify  it,  and,  if  necessary,  to  impart 
to  it  difl'erent  colors.  Slag  is,  in  fact,  very  like  lava, 
and  is  allied  nearly  to  the  rocks  of  igneous  origin 
which  form  our  most  durable  building  stone.  But 
granite  itself  is  far  below  purified  slag  in  density 
and  powers  of  resistance  to  crushing ;  this  substance, 
indeed,  bears  six  times  the  pressure  of  the  black 
marble  of  Italy,  one  of  the  hardest  building  materi¬ 
als  ever  used.  AVhen  purified  from  mechanical 
mixtures,  slag  will  run  into  moulds  and  take  delicate 
impressions,  which  render  it  very  valuable  for  all 
kinds  of  ornamental  work.  Tlie  vitreous  nature  of 
the  material  makes  it  particularly  applicable  for  build¬ 
ing  purposes  in  all  places  where  moisture  h.as  to  be 
encountered ;  every  common  brick,  it  is  well  known, 
takes  up  one  pound  of  water,  whereas  these  slag- 
made  slabs  are  impervious  to  wet,  and  are  almost 
indestructible.  Some  tiles  made  of  this  material 
were  laid  down  in  the  Place  de  la  Bourse,  in  Paris, 
some  years  since,  and  may  be  there  now,  for  what 
we  know  to  the  contrary. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  refuse  product  that 
can  be  mentioned  as  proceeding  from  a  systematic 
manufacturing  process  is  that  known  as  “  soda 
waste.”  Large  (juantities  of  this  substance  are  re¬ 
jected  as  useless  by  most  alkali-works ;  and  it  has 
been  for  many  years  at  once  a  problem  and  a  re¬ 
proach  to  chemistry.  The  magnitude  of  our  loss 
may  be  imagined,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  fact 
that  almost  the  whole  of  the  sulphur  employed 
in  making  washing-soda  is  removed,  in  chemical 
combination,  as  a  constituent  of  this  waste.  Such  a 
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circumstance,  did  not,  of  course,  escape  the  attention 
of  scientific  men  ;  and  many  mctho<ls,  some  of  them 
extremely  ingenious,  were  devised  for  the  recovery 
of  the  sulphur.  All  of  these,  though  succeeding 
completely  from  a  chemical  point  of  view,  shared  in 
one  important  defect,  —  they  did  not  pay  the  man¬ 
ufacturer.  The  offensive  heaps,  therefore,  contin¬ 
ued  to  be  a  most  serious  local  annoyance,  by  evolv¬ 
ing  foul  and  injurious  gases,  and  were  a  source  of 
litigation  until,  within  only  the  last  few  years,  the 
final  removal  of  the  nuisance  was  satisfactorily  ac¬ 
complished,  and  declared  to  be  a  profitable  under¬ 
taking.  The  processes  in  actual  employment  would 

Inot  be  understood  by  a  non-technical  reader;  but 

I  we  may  state  that  none  of  them  involve  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  any  material  which  the  works  themselves 
do  not  at  present  furnish.  France  h.as,  perhaps, 
taken  the  lead  in  this  matter ;  but  several  English 
manufactories  are  busy,  and  successful,  at  the  new 
processes.  Some  of  the  sulphur  thus  prepared  was 
shown  at  the  last  Exposition  in  Paris ;  but  much  of 
it  is  converted  into  hyposulphites,  another  form  in 
which  it  has  been  several  times  exhibited.  Both 
the  sulphur  and  hyposulphites  thus  produced  are 
now  made  on  a  very  large  scale,  and  the  recovery 
is  complete.  Wc  may,  then,  congratulate  ourselves 
j  on  having  witnessed  this  important,  and  indeed 
necessary,  victory. 

The  utilization  of  the  waste  food  of  South 
America,  if  it  could  be  accomplished  profitably, 
would  be  the  greatest  possible  boon  to  the  poor. 
In  the  vast  prairies  of  America,  extending  from  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Missouri,  bisons  roam  freely  in 
droves  too  large  for  the  eye  to  compa.ss,  but  eertain- 
ly  numbering  many  hundred  thousand  beast’s.  In 
the  Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres  the  wild  oxen  arc  at 
present  slaughtered  at  the  rate  of  four  hundred 
thousand  annually  for  their  hides  and  skins,  the  flesh 
being  an  absolute  waste,  civilization  not  having  yet 
f  arrived  in  these  regions  at  the  simple  process  of 
cutting  the  flesh  into  long  slips,  and  then  drying  it 
in  the  sun,  in  which  form  it  comes  from  the  River 
Plate  to  the  Southern  States  of  America,  and  is 
there  eaten  by  the  negro  population  in  the  form  of 
*  jerked  beef.  In  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  there  is 

j  an  abundance  of  ox  flesh  w.asted,  the  immense  herds 

I  of  this  qu.arter  of  Europe  being  slaughtered  simply 

i  for  their  fat  and  horns.  Some  of  this  beef,  and 

1  some  also  from  Australia,  has  come  over  to  this 

j  country  in  hermetically  sealed  cases;  and  capital 

i  food  it  is,  much  better  than  the  salt  junk  upon 

'  which  we  used  to  feed  our  navy,  but  it  h.as  not 

f  yet  made  a  footing  among  our  population,  al- 

f  though  it  can  be  sold  in  London  at  si.xpence  a 

I  pound. 

i  Mr.  Simmonds,  in  a  paper  contributed  to  the 
i  “  Journal  of  the  Society  oi  Arts,”  in  spc.aking  of 

I  the  vast  sources  of  unutilized  food  that  exist  in 

j  different  quarters  of  the  globe,  states  that  the  quan- 

tity  of  animal  matter  wasted  in  the  Newfoundland 
I  cod-fishery  is  120,000  tons  annually.  Surelv,  if  none 
I  of  this  can  be  secured  for  food,  it  may  fee  made 
aviulablc  for  some  other  useful  purpose.  Professor 
Way  has,  we  understand,  prepared  a  manure  from 
refuse  fish  which  contains  a  veiy  high  percentage 
of  ammoniacal  salts  and  phosphate  of  lime.  We 
are  told,  indeed,  that  the  guano  blands  will  be 
exhausted  by  the  year  1888,  or  thereabouts;  and  if 
in  the  mean  time  we  have  not  brought  our  own 
sewage  into  use,  our  agriculturists  wdl  be  sorely 
pressed  for  a  powerful  fertilizer.  The  enormous 
number  of  horses  in  Buenos  Ayres  renders  them  of 

_ _ 
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little  commercial  value ;  but  it  is  certainly  o<ld  to 
hear  that  the  number  of  mares  slaughtered  in  that 
country  merely  for  their  hides  and  grease  is  so  gre.at, 
that  it  is  found  economical  to  light  the  city  of  that 
name  with  gas  made  from  the  fat  of  these  animals. 
Again  Mr.  Simmonds  telb  us  that  from  18,000  to 
20,000  elephants  are  killed  annually  to  furnish  the 
ivory  u.’sed  by  the  Sheffield  manufactures.  Ele¬ 
phant’s  flesh  is  very  good ;  and  the  late  Mr.  Gordon 
Gumming  spoke  rapturously  in  his  volumes  on 
African  travel  about  the  delicacy  of  elephant’s  feet; 
not  that  wc  think  it  likely  that  the  flesh  of  this  ani¬ 
mal  will  ever  come  into  use  among  ourselves,  or  that 
we  shall  ever  benefit  by  the  superfluity  of  green  turtle 
to  be  found  in  the  bays  of  the  Bonin  Islands,  where 
they  are  so  numerous  “  that  they  quite  hide  the  color 
of  the  shore,  and  many  are  from  3  to  4  cwt.  each.” 
Possibly,  if  we  cannot  bring  the  turtles  to  our  Alder-  j 
men,  in  times  to  come  our  Aldermen  may  make 
trips  to  this  turtle  paradise.  .  But  there  is  no  know-  I 
ing  what  science  may  do  for  us  even  with  re-  I 
spect  to  preserving  all  this  superabundant  flesh 
and  green  fat.  AV’ho  would  have  dared  to  pre¬ 
dict,  flve-and-twenty  years  ago,  that  pine-apples 
would  be  sold  about  the  streets  at  each,  and 
would  become  as  familiar  to  our  street  gamins  as 
apples  ? 

Among  the  more  curious  examples  of  the  use  of 
refuse,  we  may  mention  that  album  grmeum  is  col¬ 
lected  from  the  dog-kennels,  for  the  purpose  of 
cleansing  the  pores  of  goat-skins  previotisly  to  their 
being  tanned  for  Morocco  leather.  As  many  as  fifty 
people,  we  are  told,  whose  wages  are  not  less  than 
6,000/.  a  year,  are  employed  in  collecting  this  sub¬ 
stance  in  the  metropoli.';.  The  production  of  albumen- 
Ized  paper  for  the  purposes  of  the  photographer  con¬ 
sumes  a  large  number  of  the  whites  of  fresh  eggs, 
and  consequently  the  yolks  for  a  considerable  time 
were  consnlered  a  waste  substance.  In  France, 
where  they  are  verj’  quick  at  utilizing  any  refuse- 
matter,  a  maker  of  “  colifichets  ” — those  yellow¬ 
looking  unsubstantial  articles,  whether  food  for  man 
or  bird  the  Briton  is  at  a  loss  to  make  out  —  was 
some  years  ago  suddenly  enabled  to  cut  out  all  the  | 
rivals  in  his  trade  by  the  low  price  at  which  he  sold  ; 
them.  After  a  little  time  the  mystery  came  out ;  ^ 
these  “  colifichets  ”  are  made  principally  of  tlie  egg-  ' 
yolk,  and  to  provide  this  ingredient  the  clever  \ 
Frenchman  had  made  a  contract  with  all  the  prin-  i 
cipal  photographers  for  the  cheap  purchase  of  this  | 
refuse  of  their  profession.  In  England  thp  confec¬ 
tioners  now  obtain  this  substance  from  the  same 
source.  There  must  be  a  great  abundance  of  it  in  ■ 
the  market,  and  in  consequence  cheesecakes  ought 
to  be  cheap ;  at  all  events  the  price  should  depend  ' 
upon  the  fluctations  of  personal  vanity.  AVhen  | 
there  is  a  great  run  upon  the  photographers,  in  fine  j 
weather,  there  ought  to  be  a  decline  in  this  particu-  ■ 
lar  delicacy.  Old  and  spoiled  photographs  them¬ 
selves  are  a  very  valuable  waste,  in  conseiiuence  of 
the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  they  contain,  which  is 
recovered  by  simply  burning  them,  and  from  the 
washings  of  the  prepared  paper  they  arc  secured  by 
evaporation.  The  amount  of  refuse  silver  thus 
recovered  amounted  in  one  laige  photographic 
paper  establishment  to  1,000/.  in  one  year.  Every 
refuse  of  the  precious  metals  is  most  carefully  col¬ 
lected.  A  jeweller’s  leather,  old  and  well-worn,  is 
worth  a  guinea;  and  what  are  termed  “sweeps,”  or 
the  dust  collected  in  the  leathern  receptacle  that  is 
suspended  under  every  working  jeweller’s  bench,  is  a 
regular  article  of  trade.  A  worker  in  the  precious 
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metals  can  always  obtain  a  new  waistcoat  for  an  old 
one.  in  consequence  of  the  valuable  dust  adhering 
to  it.  Bookbinders  doing  a  large  business  tell 
almost  incredible  tales  of  the  amount  of  gold  they 
collect  from  the  floors  and  the  rags  of  the  binders. 

To  the  literary  world  the  utilization  of  some  wa.ste 
or  undeveloped  substance,  as  a  substitute  for  or  aid 
to  rags,  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  must  be  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  great  interest ;  for,  whilst  many  sources  from 
which  we  once  procured  rags  are  now  cut  oft',  the 
cheaj)  literature  of  the  country  has  increased  the  de¬ 
mand  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  The  reduction 
of  the  stamp  duty  has  enormously  augmented  the 
sale  of  newspapers,  and  the  paper-makers  have  con- 
setjuently  long  been  at  their  wits’  end  to  find  some 
new  material  suitable  for  pajier-making.  In  look¬ 
ing  over  the  patents  that  have  been  taken  out  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  twenty  years  for  such  fibres  for  this 
purpose,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  being  struck  with 
the  number  that  have  been  put  forth  as  suitable. 

_  Wood-shavings,  nettles,  hop-bines,  bindweed,  the 
'  barks  of  various  trees,  in  fact  every  material  of  a  fi¬ 
brous  nature  that  will  pulp,  has  been  proposed  and 
eagerly  supported.  Among  all  these,  two  only  have 
come  before  the  world  commei’cially,  —  straw  and 
Esparto.  The  former  cannot  be  called  a  waste  mate¬ 
rial,  inasmuch  as  it  is  already  extensively  used  for  a 
variety  of  purposes ;  therefore  any  new  demand  upon 
it  must  certainly  end  in  considerably  increasing  its 
value,  and  therefore  in  withdrawing  it  from  many 
uses  to  which  it  Is  at  present  applied.  It  cannot  be 
denied,  however,  that  it  makes  a  very  good  manu¬ 
script  paper,  but  for  books  and  newspapers  the 
amount  of  silica  it  contains  renders  it  very  brittle. 
The  ^Morning  Star  is  or  was  printed  upon  it,  and 
it  is  more  or  less  in  demand ;  but  the  paper-makers 
tell  us  the  trade  do  not  like  it,  and  they  have  long  been 
eager  for  some  more  tenacious  sub.«tance.  This  they 
appear  to  have  at  last  obtained  in  Esparto.  In  look¬ 
ing  back  at  the  list  of  patents  we  find  that  this  sub¬ 
stance  was  made  the  subject  of  one  in  1852  by  ,7ean 
Antoine  Farina,  and  again  In  1854  and  1856  by 
James  Murdock  and  Thomas  Routledge.  Indeed 
the  French  Government,  previously  to  the  esirliest 
of  these  dates,  bad  its  eye  upon  this  useful  grass  as  a 
substitute  for  rags ;  sptecimens  of  It,  and  also  of  paper 
made  from  its  fibre,  were  to  be  seen  in  the  Algerian 
section  of  French  products,  in  the  Exhibition  of 
1851.  The  “  Akhbar  ”  daily  paper  has  been  print¬ 
ed  in  Algiers  for  years  upon  it,  and  it  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  whole  world  in  the  “  Exposition  ”  of  last 
year,  —  the  catalogue  of  which  is  printed  upon  paper 
made  from  esparto  alone.  The  grass  known  to 
botanists  by  the  name  Stipa  (or  macrochloa)  te- 
naclsslma  grows  wild  upon  both  sides  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  for  about  five  degrees  of  longitude.  It 
comes  on  the  European  side,  from  the  cast  coast  of 
Spain,  principally  irom  Carthagena,  Almeria,  Aque- 
las,  &c.,  where  it  has  long  been  used  for  making 
mats,  ropes,  soles  of  sandals,  and  the  Iberian  scourg¬ 
es  of  Horace  (Epod.  iv.) ;  and  it  appears  that  any 
quantity  of  it  may  be  obtained  from  Algeria,  where 
it  is  a  most  abundant  weed.  We  have  by  us  at  the 
present  moment  a  bundle  of  this  weed,  sometimes 
miscalled  broom,  some  pulp,  and  some  paper  made 
from  it.  It  is  white  and  very  tenacious  in  fibre,  and 
we  hear  that,  after  rags,  it  is  certainly  the  best  ma¬ 
terial  yet  discovered  for  the  making  of  paper.  The 
favor  in  which  it  is  held  by  the  British  paper-maker 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  between  65,000 
and  70,000  tons  of  this  broom  were  imported  into 
this  country  for  paper-making  purposes  in  the  year 


1866.  It  was  Imagined  that  in  the  opening  of  the 
China  trade  large  supplies  of  cotton  refuse  would  be 
obtainable  from  the  teeming  population  of  that 
country,  but  it  was  soon  ibund  that  all  old  rags  in 
that  provident  empire  were  used’  up  In  making  the 
thick  soles  of  boots. 

Within  the  limits  of  this  article,  of  course  it  is 
only  possible  to  touch  upon  the  more  important  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  use  of  refuse.  There  arc  doubtless  many 
that  we  have  omitted  to  mention,  that  might  have 
been  included  with  advantage ;  but  we  have  given 
e.xamples  enough  to  show  that  civilization  is  every 
day  adding  enormously  to  the  useful  products  of  the 
world,  both  by  economizing  her  resources,  and  by 
calling  new  ones  forth  by  the  aid  of  chemistry.  In 
conclusion,  v/e  may  allude  to  one  nnatter  which  con¬ 
cerns  us  as  a  manufacturing  nation  most  nearly. 
Shall  we  ever  discover,  and  be  able  to  utilize,  new 
combinations  of  the  forces  of  Nature  ?  Mr.  Bab¬ 
bage  thinks  so ;  and  however  much  practical  men 
may  regard  this  as  a  philosophical  dream,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  dream  of  one  age  is  not  un- 
frequently  the  reality  of  those  which  succeed.  'When 
Franklin  drew  electricity  from  the  clouds  by  means 
of  a  kite-string,  he  would  hardly  have  dared  to  haz¬ 
ard  the  prophecy  that  in  the  next  century  a  string 
of  copper,  stretched  under  the  ocean,  would  form  the 
tongue  of  two  distant  nations. 

If  coal  should  fail  us,  as  many  people  believe  will 
be  the  ca.se  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  centuries,  we 
shall  have  to  fall  back  upon  the  more  directly  ex¬ 
erted  forces  of  Nature^  among  which  are  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  tides,  and  the  tremendous  manufac¬ 
tories  and  warehouses  of  heat  that  are  situated  in 
volcanic  mountains.  Mr.  Babbage,  in  his  “  Economy 
of  Manufactures,”  makes  a  forecast  respecting  the 
possible  sources  of  such  power,  and  the  method  by 
which  it  may  be  exported  by  the  aid  of  another 
waste  material,  namely,  ice.  The  following  para¬ 
graph  gives  us  a  notion  of  what  may  be  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  a  gigantic  use  of  that  which  at  present  is  not 
only  a  refuse,  but  sometimes  a  very  mischievous 
power :  — 

“In  Iceland  the  sources  of  heat  are  still  more 
plentiful ;  and  their  proximity  to  large  masses  of  ice 
seem  almost  to  point  out  the  future  destiny  of  that 
island.  The  ice  of  its  glaciers  may  enable  its  in¬ 
habitants  to  liquefy  the  gases  with  the  least  expen¬ 
diture  of  mechanic^  forces ;  and  the  heat  of  Its  vol¬ 
canoes  may  supply  the  power  necessary  for  their 
condensation.  Thus,  in  a  future  age,  poicer  may 
become  the  staple  commodity  of  the  Icelanders,  and 
of  the  inhabitants  of  other  volcanic  districts;  and 
possibly  the  very  process  by  which  tbe^  will  procure 
this  article  of  exchange  for  the  luxunes  of  happier 
climates,  may  In  some  measure  tame  the  tremendous 
elements  which  occasionally  devastate  their  prov¬ 
inces.” 

This  is  indeed  a  tremendous  prophecy,  but  did 
not  the  Greeks  anticipate  Mr.  Babbage  when  they 
made  Etna  the  forge  of  Vulcan  ? 


THE  DIFFICULTIES  OF  IDENTIFICATION. 

A  MAX,  in  all  human  probability  an  escaped  luna¬ 
tic,  named  Heasman,  was  found  on  Friday  week  in 
the  cupixtard  of  a  house  in  Hackney  Wick,  dead. 
There  appeared  at  first  to  be  a  strong  presumption 
that  he  had  either  been  murdered  or  had  committed 
suicide  In  some  exceptional  and,  so  to  speak,  lunatic 
way ;  but  the  medical  evidence  tends  to  prove  sui¬ 
cide  by  laudanum,  and  it  is  not  with  the  mode  of 
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his  death  that  wc  are  just  now  concerned.  A  much 
stranger  question  arose  about  his  identification. 
Gre.at  publicity  had  been  given  to  the  circumstances 
attending  the  discovery  of  his  body,  and  on  Sunday 
a  number  of  persons,  usually  provided  with  photo¬ 
graphs,  visited  the  Hackney  dead-house  —  or  “  mor¬ 
tuary,”  as  the  reporters  are  pleased  to  call  it  —  to 
see  if  the  features  corresponded  with  those  of  miss¬ 
ing  friends.  It  is  strange,  but  certain,  that  no  rea¬ 
sonable  cause  for  disappearance,  like  the  breaking 
of  the  ice  in  Regent’s  Park,  is  ever  described  in 
London,  but  dozens  of  families  are  ready  to  testify 
that  one  of  their  members  has  disappeared.  Among 
the  inquirers  was  Dr.  Ellis,  ^ledical  Superintendent 
of  St.  Luke’s,  who  recognized  the  body,  showed  that 
the  clothes  were,  beyond  all  doubt,  those  of  a  patient 
in  St.  Luke’s,  and  declared  that  the  name  of  the 
deceased  was  Ileasman,  —  the  name  of  a  patient  who 
had  recently  escaped  from  the  establishment.  The 
name  on  the  stockings  worn  by  deceased  corre¬ 
sponded  with  this  statement.  Dr.  Ellis  has  no  per¬ 
sonal  interest  in  the  matter  one  way  or  the  other, 
and  on  the  following  day  the  brother  of  the  unhappy 
man,  apparently  an  unexceptionable  witness,  con¬ 
firmed  the  physician’s  view.  Tlie  body,  beyond  all 
doubt,  was  that  of  his  brother,  Mr.  B.  Ileasman,  re¬ 
cently  a  patient  in  St.  Luke’s.  One  would  think 
such  a  mass  of  evidence  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  past 
any  reasonable  cavil,  yet  it  is  certain  that  one  vis¬ 
itor,  totally  unconnected  with  the  asylum,  produced 
a  photograph  very  like  the  deceased;  and  that 
another,  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Banks,  positively  affirms 
that  the  body  is  that  of  her  husband,  Mr.  Ebenezer 
Charles  Banks,  a  commercial  traveller.  She  adhered 
to  this  statement  upon  oath  in  the  Coroner’s  Court, 
her  two  sisters  partially  support  her,  and  she  has 
one  strong  circumstance  in  favor  of  her  statement. 
Before  she  had  seen  the  bo<ly  she  described  a  par¬ 
ticular  wound  upon  the  little  finger,  which  wound 
appears  to  have  been  found.  Some  doubt  was 
thrown  upon  her  testimony  before  the  Coroner,  by 
a  suggestion  that  she  wanted  to  obtain  some  insur¬ 
ance  depending  upon  her  late  husband’s  death ;  bijt 
the  suggestion  was  not  supported,’ and  the  balance 
of  evidence  goes  to  show  that  Mrs.  Banks,  though 
possibly  very  eager  to  be  certain  of  her  missing 
husband’s  fate,  was  honest,  and  really  believed 
in  an  identity  which  nevertheless  is  completely  dis¬ 
proved. 

The  interest  felt  in  the  case,  an  interest  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  Importance  of  the  facts,  reveals  a 
curious  doubt  which  is  always  latent  in  the  public 
mind,  and  which  has,  we  suspect,  as  much  justifica¬ 
tion  as  popular  instincts  usually  have,  a  doubt 
whether  appearance  w  conclusive,  or  even  strong 
evidence  of  identity.  The  doubt  is  probably  based 
upon  tradition,  which  deals  much  in  stories  of  mis¬ 
taken  identity;  but  we  are  inclined  to  believe  it 
much  more  solid  than  either  pbliceraen  or  artists 
would  be  willing  to  allow.  A  large  proportion  of 
ordinary  persons,  it  may  be  even  a  majority,  but 
certainly  a  very  large  proportion,  are  very  un¬ 
trustworthy  witnesses  to  identity  when  dependent 
on  appcar.ance  alone.  They  are  either  from  nature 
or  habit  incapable  of  appreciating  form,  and  form 
alone  is  the  unerring  proof  of  personal  identity. 
The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  identification,  more 
especially  of  the  dead,  are  to  them  insuperable.  In 
the  first  place,  people  are  much  more  similar  than 
we  always  remember.  Without  accepting  or  dis¬ 
puting  the  extraordinary  idea  which  exists  in  so 
many  countries,  and  is  the  biisis  of  so  many  fables, 


that  every  man  has  his  “  double  ”  somewhere,  an 
individual  absolutely  identical  in  appearance  with 
himself,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  most  extraordi¬ 
nary  likenesses  do  c.xist  among  persons  wholly  dis-  ; 
connected  in  blood,  that  there  ;ire  faces  and  forms 
in  the  world  which  are  rather  types  than  individ-  ' 
ualities,  people  so  like  one  another  that  only  the  ' 
most  intimate  friends  and  connections  can  detect  ' 
the  difference.  The  likeness  of  Madame  Lamotte 
to  Marie  Antoinette  is  a  well-known  historic  in- 
stance,  and  there  are  few  persons  who  have  not  in 
the  course  of  their  own  e^erience  met  with  some¬ 
thing  of  the  same  kind.  'ITie  writer  has  twice.  In 
one  case,  he  was  on  board  a  ship  in  which  were  two 
passengers,  who  neither  were,  nor  by  possibility 
could  be,  connected  by  birth  or  any  other  cir¬ 
cumstance  whatever  except,  indeed,  caste.  Oddly 
enough,  they  were  unaware  of  a  likeness  which  was 
the  talk  of  the  ship,  dressed  in  the  same  style,  but, 
from  some  inexplicable  repulsion,  — .  we  are  stating 
mere  facts,  —  disliked  and  avoided  one  another.  • 
The  writer,  in  a  si.x  weeks’  voyage,  and  with  a 
tolerably  intimate  acquaintance  with  one  of  the 
two,  never  succeeded  in  distinguishing  them  by 
sight;  and  of  the  remaining  passengers,  cerUiinly 
one  half,  say  thirty  educated  persons,  were  in  the 
same  predicament.  In  the  second  instance  the 
evidence  is  far  less  perfect,  but  sufficient  for  the 
argument  we  are  now  advocating.  The  writer 
stopped  short  in  Bond  Street  utterly  puzzled  by 
the  apparition  of  one  of  his  closest  connections  not 
two  yards  off'.  Clearly  it  was  he,  yet  he  could  from 
circumstances  by  no  possibility  be  there.  Still  it 
was  he,  and  the  writer  advanced  to  address  him, 
when  a  momentary  smile  broke  the  spell,  leaving, 
however,  this  impression,  “  I  would  have  sworn  to 
Blank  in  any  Court  of  Justice.  His  double  must 
be  walking  about  Bond  Street.”  The  likeness  was 
really  astounding,  ijuite  sufficient  to  have  deceived 
any  number  of  policemen  unacquainted  previously 
with  either  man. 

The  writer  has  a  faculty  for  likeneas  or  a  stupidity 
about  identities?  That  is  a  plausible,  though  an 
erroneous  explanation,  and  it  brings  up  just  the 
point  we  want  to  make.  Is  it  not  just  possible  —  it 
IS  rather  a  serious  supposition,  when  our  criminal 
procedure  is  considered — but  is  it  not  just  possible 
that  something  like  color-blindness  affects  this  mat¬ 
ter  of  identification  ?  that  there  is  a  large  number 
of  persons  whose  evidence  upon  any  question  of 
identity,  though  perfectly  honest,  is  worthy  of  very 
little  trust?  that  men  upon  this,  as  upon  most  other 
matters,  are  guilty  of  an  unconscious  carelessness, 
like  that  which  makes  testimony  about  figured  state¬ 
ments  so  often  valueless.  We  are  all  apt  to  think 
that  we  observe  faces  very  carefully,  but  it  is  quite 
certain,  more  certain  than  almost  any  assertion  of  the 
same  kind,  that  we  do  not  so  observe  them.  IVe  are 
also  apt  to  believe  that  the  difference  in  faces  is  very 
great,  is  radical,  and  not  dependent  upon  accidental 
features ;  yet  it  is  almost  certain  that  no  such  differ¬ 
ence  exists,  that  men  are  in  reality  as  nearly  alike 
as  animals  appear  to  be.  Take,  for  instance,  in  evi¬ 
dence  of  both  these  propositions,  —  of  the  careless¬ 
ness  of  our  usual  glance,  and  of  the  similarity  .among 
men,  —  a  fact  which  a  number  of  our  readers  can 
test  for  themselves.  No  man  on  landing  at  an  In¬ 
dian  or  Chinese  port  for  the  first  time  can  for  a  few 
days  tell  one  man  from  another.  The  natives  are 
more  decisively  unlike  than  so  many  Englishmen, 
because  in  addition  to  every  other  distinction  their 
complexions  cover  a  wider  range  of  color;  but  being 
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similarly  dressed,  they  seem  for  a  few  days  as  mueh 
alike  as  so  many  sheep,  who  are  all  alike  to  a  Lon¬ 
doner,  but  among  whom  a  shepherd  or  a  dog  makes 
no  mistake.  Now,  if  men  were  mueh  unlike,  more 
unlike  than  the  sheep  are,  no  sueh  eurious  haziness 
would  be  possible,  nor  would  it  be  if  the  observer 
were  uneonseiously  in  the  habit  of  studying  the  form 
and  charaeter  of  each  face.  He  has,  as  a  rule,  no 
such  habit,  but,  unless  an  artist  or  a  policeman,  relies 
unconsciously  on  accidental  circumstances,  color, 
hair  on  lip  or  chin,  gait,  expression,  or  peculiarity 
of  some  one  feature,  and  should  that  by  any  accident 
disappear  be  is  utterly  puzzled.  One  tenth,  at  least, 
of  Western  mankind  is  consciously  or  unconsciously 
short-sighted,  and  never  sees  in  any  true  sense  of 
seeing  any  face  whatever,  never  quite  catches  its 
nuances  of  expression,  never  is  quite  sure  about  its 
minor  features,  never  quite  ceases  to  idealize  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  preconceived  theory  of  character. 
Even  of  those  who  do  see  perfectly  a  large  propor- 
,  tion  are  not  artists,  never  catch  the  specialty  of  the 
face  they  are  looking  at  enough  to  caricature  it,  — 
some  faces  won’t  submit  to  caricature.  Lord  Derby’s, 
for  instance,  and  Mr.  Gladstone’s,  in  both  of  which 
the  caricaturist  invariably  intensifies  the  whole  ex¬ 
pression, —  and  really  recollect  it  mainly  by  its 
accidents  of  color  or  the  like,  accidents  which 
may  disappear  in  life,  and  which  do  disappear  in 
death. 

It  is  not  easy  to  recognize  the  photographs  of 
men  whose  appearance  depends  on  color,  and  death 
does  its  work  in  destroying  color  even  more  perfect¬ 
ly  than  the  sun.  Fatness  and  thinness,  too,  are  great 
aids  to  recognition ;  yet  they  are  temporary,  depend¬ 
ent  sometimes  on  mere  accidents  of  health.  We 
have  all  of  us  met  friends  whom  we  have  not  seen, 
say,  for  three  years,  who  have  grown  wider,  if  not 
wiser,  in  the  interval,  and  whom  we  should  not  with¬ 
out  speech  have  recognized.  Death,  as  a  rule,  while 
it  leaves  much  unchanged,  absolutely  destroys  everj' 
distinction  based  either  upon  color  or  upon  fatness, 
and  modifies  thinness  in  the  most  unexpected  wav, 
revealing  unsuspected  depths  about  brow  and  mouth, 
while  leaving  the  cheek  untouched.  No  child  is 
recognizable  in  death  by  mere  acquaintance,  be¬ 
cause  in  children’s  faces  the  prominent  points  are 
color  and  contour.  An  actor  cannot  change  his  real 
face,  but  only  the  accidents  of  the  face ;  yet  Mr. 
Webster,  for  example,  has  once  or  twice  deceived 
his  audience  for  some  minutes,  and  could,  we  sus¬ 
pect,  deceive  them,  if  that  were  his  object,  altc^eth- 
er.  Think,  again,  of  the  excessive  difficulty  with 
which  the  memory  retains  a  face.  Portrait  painters 
of  half  a  century’s  standing  will  tell  you  that  they 
hardly  retain  the  impression  of  a  sitter  hve  minutes, 
though  they  have  been  studying  him  keenly ;  that 
their  own  first  touches  from  him  as  he  sits  are  in¬ 
valuable  helps ;  that  they  would  all,  if  it  were  con¬ 
venient  for  art  reasons,  like  to  keep  a  photograph 
in  full  view  for  their  work  when  the  original  is  away. 
We  think  we  remember,  but  in  five  minutes  we  for¬ 
get,  the  half  of  a  friend’s  face  nearlv  as  perfectly  as 
we  forget  the  whole  of  our  own.  dlcarly  if  identi¬ 
fication  were  as  easy  as  we  are  apt  to  believe,  we 
should  not  so  forget  faces.  And  their  expression  ? 
Doubtless,  expression,  being,  so  to  speak,  an  intel¬ 
lectual  rather  than  a  physical  fact,  stirring  and 
rousing  the  intellect  of  the  observer,  his  secret  and 
almost  instinctive  likes  and  dislikes  remains  longer 
fixed  in  the  mind  than  mere  feature.  The  witness 
who  arrested  Judge  Jeffries  might  have  forgotten 
his  face,  did  forget  it,  in  fact,  for  Jeffries,  when  seized. 


had  only  changed  his  wig,  but  he  could  not  forget 
the  ferocious  glare  of  those  insufferable  eyes.  But 
expression  changes  quickly,  may  change  permanent¬ 
ly.  We  all  say,  every  now  and  then,  “His  face  quite 
changed,”^  while  nothing  is  changed  except,  per¬ 
haps,  the  expression  and  the  color.  Madness,  ex¬ 
treme  anger,  drink,  will  all  change  a  well-known 
face  till  it  is  almost  irrecognizable ;  and  though,  no 
doubt,  it  requires  a  combination  of  circumstances  to 
deceive  a  wife  as  to  her  husband’s  identity,  still 
there  is  one  expression  which  in  a  case  like  that  of 
Hackney  Wick  she  has  never  seen,  and  that  is 
death,  of  all  influences  the  one  which  may  most 
modify  expression,  both  by  altering  the  set  of  the 
features,  and  changing  the  emotional  medium 
through  which  we  regam  them.  No  doubt  there 
are  faces  so  marked  and  so  individual,  so  completely 
isolated  from  any  type,  and  so  independent  of  acci¬ 
dent,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  they  should  ever 
be  forgotten  or  mistaken.  It  would  have  been  nearly 
impossible  for  Sir  Thomas  More  to  disguise  himself, 
and  we  question  if  Dr.  Newman  or  Mr.  Tennyson 
could  abolish  the  expression  of  eye  and  brow  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  baffle  recognition ;  and  there  are  artists, 
and  as  the  public  believes  detectives,  who  would 
recognize  any  face  under  any  disguise.  But  the 
majority  of  men  trying  under  changed  circum¬ 
stances  to  recognize  ordinary  faces  from  their  mem¬ 
ories  of  feature  alone  are  liable,  we  feel  convinced, 
to  self-deceptions  as  extraordinary  and  yet  as  natu¬ 
ral  as  that  we  may  charitably  attribute  to  this  hlrs. 
Banks,  or  that  which  prompted  the  evidence  against 
the  marine  so  nearly  hung  for  his  share  in  the  recent 
Manchester  e'meute. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

'The  house  of  Andrew  Marvel  in  London,  after 
being  long  suffered  to  remain  in  a  dilapidated  con¬ 
dition,  is  about  to  be  pulled  down. 

Four  young  women  are  preparing  for  the  prac- 
tipe  of  medicine  at  Zurich,  in  Switzerland.  Three 
of  them  are  English  and  one  a  Swiss. 

Mu.  Robert  Browxixg  writes  to  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  “  to  correct  an  error  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
National  Portrait  Exhibition.”  The  error  is  that 
Mrs.  Barrett  Browning  was  described  in  the  cata¬ 
logue  as  “the  daughter  of  a  London  merchant,” 
whereas  she  was  the  daughter  “  of  a  private  gen¬ 
tleman.” 

Fortuxe  seems  never  tired  of  persecuting  the 
unhappy  people  of  the  Mauritius.  We  have  hardly 
heard  the  last  of  the  yellow  fever  before  news  comes 
of  a  terrible  cyclone,  which  has  just  unroofed  half 
the  factories  of  the  island,  blown  hundreds  of  houses 
to  the  ground,  driven  nearly  all  the  vessels  in  the 
ports  a3iore,  devastated  the  sugar,  the  cofi'ee,  and 
the  maize  crops,  and  destroyed  20,000  bales  of 
rice. 

The  dyeing  of  red  eggs  for  Easter  is  a  trade  in 
itself  in  Paris.  Greengrocers  possessed  of  monster 
pipkins  fill  these  with  boiling  water  saturated  with 
alum,  and  containing,  small  pieces  of  campeachy 
wood,  in  which  float  fourteen  thousand  eggs  at  a 
time.  The  boiling  only  takes  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
The  fruiterers  pay  for  this  operation  at  the  rate  of 
a  franc  per  thousand ;  on  an  average  200  are  smashed 
of  the  14,000.  These  are  purchased  by  individuals 
who  work  them  up  into  png-shaped  cakes  for  the 
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nutriment  of  canaries,  linnets,  and  other  poor  little 
win^d  prisoners.  One  old  man  makes  eight  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  a  year  by  the  manuiitcture  of  these 
bird-cakes,  called  e'cltaudets. 

The  question  being  how  to  save  the  native  in¬ 
habitants  of  Algeria  from  death  by  famine,  the 
Archbishop  of  Algiers  answers,  in  a  pastoral  letter : 
The  only  remedy  for  the  woes  of  the  Arab  popula¬ 
tion  is  to  endeavor  to  convert  them  to  Catholicism, 
and  failing  that  to  drive  them  out  into  the  desert, 
and  leave  them  with  their  Koran,  cut  off  from  the 
civilized  world.”  That ’s  a  good,  Christian  sugges¬ 
tion  ! 

We  learn  from  the  Athcnteum  that  Mr.  Morris  is 
engaged  in  preparing  for  publication  a  new  poem, 
or  rather  the  first  portion  of  a  very  extensive  work 
which  comprehemls  the  “  Jason  ”  already  issue<l. 
For  ‘be  third  portion  of  the  general  work,  which 
will  appear  at  a  convenient  time,  the  poet  and  ai^ 
tist  is  executing  a  large  series  of  designs,  to  be 
engraved  on  wood,  and  which  will  amount  to  about 
3o0  in  number,  of  which  fiily,  or  thereabouts,  are 
already  produced. 


Some  recent  excavations  at  .-Vngers,  under  an 
order  from  the  municipality,  for  the  erection  of  a 
theatre,  in  consetjuence  of  the  recent  destruction  of 
the  old  one  by  fire,  have  brought  to  light  some  very  | 
curious  and  interesting  relics.  It  appears  the  site 
chosen  for  the  new  theatre  was  used  in  early  Chris¬ 
tian  times  as  a  cemetery,  and  several  churches  had 
formerly  stood  near  the  spot.  The  chapel  of  the 
Gallo- Roman  edifice,  resembling  the  crypt  of  St. 
Gervals  at  lloucn,  was  discovered,  and  also  two 
other  crypts,  one  of  which  bears  the  name  of  St. 
Rend.  This  latter  contained  many  important  sar¬ 
cophagi,  some  of  which  date  from  the  Merovingian  1 
era,  are  of  stone,  and  retain  the  skeletons  in  good  ' 
preservation.  Roman,  Carlovingian,  and  Gothic  an- ' 
tiquities  and  works  of  art,  weapons,  and  articles  of 
worship,  besides  a  large  and  complete  set  of  orna¬ 
ments  for  female  use,  comprising  ear-rings  and  a  car- 
canet,  were  also  turned  up. 


in  order  follows  Aristarchus,  of  Samos  (b.  C.  261), 
who  invented  another,  consisting  of  a  hemisphere 
surmounted  by  a  disc.  The  lower  extremity  of  a 
vertical  pin  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  spherical 
segment ;  and  a  circular  arc,  divided  into  several 
parts,  marked  the  angle  made  by  the  solar  ray  and 
the  perpendicular. .  Fifty  years  later,  Eratosthenes 
used  this  instrument,  called  scapee,  to  calculate  the 
earth’s  diameter.  During  the  fijrst  Punic  war, 
Marcus  Valerius  Messala  found  a  gnomon  at  Cata¬ 
nia.  Thinking  it  would  do  ^uite  as  well  at  Rome  as 
there,  he  sent  it  to  tliat  capital,  and  was  rather  dis- 
^{lointed  on  learning  that  it  would  not  answer. 
Twelve  years  before  our  era,  Marcus  Maniliin 
constructed  a  sun-dial  in  the  Campus  Martius. 
It  consisted  of  an  obelisk  surmounted  by  a  gilt 
sphere,  which  marked  the  hours  by  means  of  iti 
shadow. 

Tins  suggestion  from  the  Atlas  is  worth  consider^ 
ing:  “It  is  a  very  old  custom  to  quia  tlie  Celestials 
about  the  cramping  shoe,  wherewith  they  are  wont 
to  afilict  the  Celestial  fair ;  but  why  do  we,  with  all 
our  wi.sdom,  {lersist  in  condemning  the  left  hand  to 
comparative  uselessness  ?  there  is  no  reason  in  na¬ 
ture  for  it.  It  is  every  bit  as  well  endowed  as  the 
right,  and  poasesses,  if  anything,  more  delicacy  of 
touch.  A  button  polisher  at  Birmingham  realized 
a  fortune  by  departing  from  our  time-honored  cus¬ 
tom.  lie  set  his  peo^e  to  polish  with  both  hands 
at  once,  and  thus  executed  nearly  double  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  work,  and  attained  a  more  brilliant  surface. 
Is  there,  after  all,  any  latent  cause  for  this  general 
tpng-up  of  the  left  ?  We  have  never  heard  of  one, 
and  have  quite  failed  to  discover  any.  Let  any  one 
perseveringly  try  it  for  a  time,  and  ho  will  find  the 
neglected  one  soon  enter  into  competition  with  the 
ri^t.  It  improves  both.  Experlo  crede,” 

Mr.  Payve  Collier  recently  delivered  a  lec¬ 
ture  on  the  origin  and  progrese  of  Street  Ballad- 
Singing.  Among  the  specimens  of  comic  songs  once 
popular,  the  lecturer  recited  the  following :  — 

A  wealthy  old  father  had  three  grown-up  sons, 

Two  of  them  steady,  the  yoncf^est  was  wild : 

lie  drank  and  he  sameil,  and  was  thought  but  a  dunce, 

A  care  and  a  cost  to  bis  sire  from  a  child. 

The  father  was  dytns :  the  sons  were  called  in, 

Aad  the  old  man  addressed  them  one  after  the  other, 

Saying,  “Tom,  you  are  eldest,  and  always  have  been 
A  dutiftil  sun, — so  hat  Edward,  your  brother. 

“  But  as  for  yon,  Richard, — however,  no  more : 

I  am  worse  at  the  sight  of  you,  there  as  you  stand, — 

You  will  find  by  my  will,  Tom,  that  1  Ye  ^ven  o’er 
To  yon,  as  my  heir,  all  my  houses  and  land. 

“  To  my  second  ton,  Edward,  my  money  I  ’re  given, 

Hy  furniture,  oarriages,  horses,  and  pelf.’’ 

“  Alas,  my  dear  father  !  ”  they  both  cried,  “  by  Heaven, 

/Ye  hof*  you  may  livi  to  tnjoy  it  your$e(f  /  ” 

Then  taming  to  Richard,  the  old  Ibther  said. 

In  a  voioe  from  his  saObring  beginning  to  falter : 

“  You  are  not  forgotten,  yon  ’U  find,  when  I 'm  dead, 

I ’ve  left  you  a  shilling  to  purchase  a  halter. 

“  You  were  bom  for  my  sorrow,  as  well  as  your  mother’s  i 
The  price  of  a  rope  it  the  whole  of  your  wealth.” 

“  Alas,  sir  I  ”  cried  Diek,  in  the  tone  of  his  brothers, 

“  Ood  grant  you  may  livt  to  enjoy  it  youreetf!  ” 

A  Paris  corre^ndent  writes  as  follows  to  the 
Morning  Star :  “  The  subject  of  all  drawing-room 
gossip  for  the  past  week  has  been  the  startling 
announcement  that  Mme.  Feydeau,  the  beautiful 
wife  of  the  well-known  novelist,  was  charged  with 
purloining  valuable  lace.  Many  and  varied  are 


Si;if-DiAi.8.  —  The  Monkeur  gives  the  following 
particulars  respecting  these  astronomical  contrivan¬ 
ces.  The  Chinese,  who  seem  to  have  been  foremost 
in  scientific  researches,  were  the  first  to  attempt  to 
measure  time.  According  to  their  historical  books, 
the  Emperor  Fohi,  who  lived  2,952  years  before  the 
commencement  of  our  era,  studied  the  celestial 
bodies  with  great  attention.  Eleven  centuries 
before  Jesus  Christ,  a  Chinese  philosopher,  Cheu- 
Kong,  is  said  to  have  made  some  observations  of 
stars,  but  this  assertion  is  unsupported  by  reliable 
evidence,  and  Delambre  has  cast  serious  doubts  upon 
it.  The  idea  of  dividing  the  day  into  equal  parts 
by  means  of  the  sun’s  diurnal  motion  is  very  ancient, 
and  the  first  contrivance  of  the  kind  probably  con¬ 
sisted  in  sticking  a  spear  into  a  plane  surface. 
Archeologists  are  of  opinion  that  the  obelisks  of 
the  Egyptians  were  nothing  more  than  immense 
gnomons.  Pliny  informs  us  that  the  first  who  ever 
erected  any  was  a  King  of  Palmyra,  now  Balbeck, 
of  the  name  of  Mitres. 

Diogenes  Laertius  attributes  the  invention  of  sun¬ 
dials  to  Anaximander,  B.  C.  610,  but  it  is  certain  the 
gnomon  was  known  before  that  period.  Beroeius,  or 
Berbsusha,  a  Chaldean  philosopher  (b.  c.  445),  con¬ 
structed  one  which  he  called  a  “  hemicycle.”  Next 
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thfc  versions  of  the  stoiy.  M.  Feydeau’s  letter,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  every  newspaper  in  Paris,  attracted  the 
attention  of  all  classes  to  the  scandal,  and  the  lady’s 
I  name  has  been  uttered  in  circles  where  she  has 
I  hitherto  been  unknown.  The  Figaro  of  this  after- 
I  noon  informs  the  public  that  the  suit  brought  by  M. 
!  Feydeau  came  on  yesterday  before  the  1st  Chamber 
i  of  the  Tribunal  The  case  stated  was  as  follows : 
Mme.  Feydeau  went  to  the  Bon  Marchd  and  se¬ 
lected  dounces,  value  £24.  She  then  left  a  hand- 
I  kerchief  to  be  marked  with  her  initials.  A  few 
I  days  later  the  head  manager  of  the  Bon  Marchd, 
i  M.  Boucicault,  and  his  lace-man,  called  on  Mme. 
Feydeau,  and,  having  ascertained  M.  Feydeau’s  ab¬ 
sence,  he  requested  her  to  e.\plain  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  a  lace  berthe,  value  £60.  The  handker¬ 
chief  she  had  left  to  be  marked,  they  stated,  was 
claimed  by  a  tradesman  of  the  Kue  de  la  Pai.x. 
Mme.  Feydeau  stated  she  had  purchased  the  hand¬ 
kerchief  from  a  person  whose  name  she  gave.  This 
is  the  version  given  by  the  Figaro.  M.  Feydeau 
intervened  and  denumded  written  excuses,  and  two 
letters  were  written,  perfectly  clearing  Mdme.  Fey¬ 
deau  of  these  charges.  The  affair  might  here  have 
finished,  had  not  the  Epoque  revived  the  story  by 
inserting  two  lines  in  its  columns,  which  have  led 
to  the  jirescnt  lawsuit.  The  trial  is  postponed.  The 
only  reparation  which  Mdme.  Feydeau  claims  is  the 
insertion  of  the  sentence  which  will  be  delivered  in 
fifteen  of  the  Paris  papers. 

Tiik  French  do  not  fail  in  any  of  the  arts  for  lack 
of  systematic  efforts  to  encourage  them,  says  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette.  Last  August  Marshal  Vaillant, 
acting  as  Minister  of  the  Beaux  Arts,  offered  a 
rize  for  an  operatic  poem  to  be  handed  over  as  li- 
retto  to  a  composer.  A  hundred  and  si.xty-eight 
poets  replied  to  the  invitation  with  the  same  number 
of  poems.  These  hundred  and  sixty-eight  poets  se¬ 
lected  a  jury  to  examine  and  pronounce  on  the  rival 
productions ;  and  the  names  of  Gounod,  Theophile 
Gautier,  Ambroise  Thomas,  Emile  Augier,  Felicien 
David,  &c.,  were  a  guaranty  that  a  competent  judg¬ 
ment  would  be  brou^t  to  ^ar  on  them.  M.  Fran- 
cisqne  Sarcey,  in  his  report  of  the  labors  of  the 
commission  to  Marshal  Vaillant,  describes  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  weeding  to  which  the  168  were  first  subject¬ 
ed.  No  single  poem,  he  says,  was  rejected  without 
having  been  read  at  the  general  sitting,  and  con¬ 
demned  on  stated  grounds  by  ail  the  members  present. 
Seventeen  poems  remained  of  this  process,  —  “  dpu- 
ration  sommaire,”  and  then  came  as  hard  a  task,  for 
the  critical  care  demanded  by  the  seventeen  was 
proportionate  in  the  amount  of  time  exhausted  to 
the  labors  bestowed  on  the  original  bulk.  Once 
more  the  lot  was  sifted,  and  five  dramatic  lyrical 
pieces  of  superior  quality  were  left  for  the  final  con¬ 
tention.  M.  Sarcey  remarks  that  it  was  impossible 
for  the  jury  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  com¬ 
petitors,  that,  in  addition  to  the  choosing  of  the  vic¬ 
torious  poem,  the  rank  and  scale  of  merit  of  those 
poems  immediately  approaching  it  should  be  desig¬ 
nated.  Wisely  avoiding  that  quicksand,  the  jury 
preferred  to  give  an  indication  of  the  nature  of  the 
four  poems  which  had  to  yield  to  the  brilliant  fifth. 
Like  all  kind  criticisms,  the  “  buts  ”  play  a  distin¬ 
guished  part  in  it.  The  poem  is  very  interesting, 
excellently  arranged  for  music,  but  —  or  it  is  of  an 
elevated  cast,  but  too  much  in  the  heroic  style  to 
kindle  strong  interest.  We  think  so  too  when  it  is 
added  that  “  one  of  the  principal  personages'  disap¬ 
pears  in  the  second  act,  and  the  play  is  left  to  con¬ 


clude  without  him,”  and  that  “  a  color  of  majestic 
moumfulness  spreads  over  the  piece.”  A  third  po¬ 
em  deals  with  Norwegian  history,  is  vigorous,  dra¬ 
matic,  clear,  and  pleasing ;  but  the  first  and  second 
acts  are  so  uncommonly  good  that  the  third  act  ap¬ 
pears  in  an  attitude  of  objectionable  inequality  be¬ 
side  them,  and  this  poem  is  “  steeped  in  the  melo¬ 
dramatic  atmosphere.”  No.  164  is  barely  beaten,  it 
is  of  such  grandeur  of  conception,  combined  with 
simplicity  and  rapid  movement  in  the  working  out 
of  the  scenes.  Here  Russian  history  is  drawn  upon, 
great  passions  offer  an  opportunity  for  striking 
duets,  and  situations  of  tremendous  interest  throw  the 
orchestra  into  action  like  a  tempestuous  sea.  It 
would  have  gained  the  prize,  but  another  was  more 
to  the  taste  of  the  jury.  The  title  of  the  fortunate 
poem  is  “  La  Coupe  du  Roi  de  Thule.” 

Es  war  ein  Kiiais  in  Thule 

Oar  treu  bis  on  den  frab. 

The  jury  hailed  it  at  the  reading  with  one  shout  of  a{>- 
plause.  When  we  hear  that  it  has  a  color  “  blonde  et 
lumineuse,”  that  it  presents  a  succession  of  tableaux 
easy  of  comprehension,  and  that  there  is  place  in  it 
for  the  e.xpression  of  the  tenderest,  warmest  love,  as 
well  as  of  dreamy  revery,  we  can  imagine  that  the 
juror  to  lead  the  shout  was  M.  Gounod.  Thwphile 
Gautier,  however,  was  there  to  see  the  bro^est 
justice  done,  and  correct  mere  penchants,  so  we  may 
very  well  suppose  that  the  best  poem,  and  also  the 
best  piece  for  music,  has  been  chosen.  If  a  good  li¬ 
bretto  is  to  be  got  in  this  way,  the  trouble  is  worth 
taking  now  and  then. 

A  Discrssiox  of  some  interest  is  at  present  going 
on  in  the  columns  of  Notes  and  Queries  respeetiiyr 
the  head  of  the  great  author  of  “  Waverley.”  It 
was  opened  by  Mr.  G.  Huntlv  Gordon,  who  in  his 
communication  observed  :  “  In  the  very  interest¬ 
ing  narrative  of  the  life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Qu.arterly  Review,  the  judicious 
writer  remarks  that  ‘  Sir  Walter’s  forehead  was 
broad  and  high,  but  not  particularly  so.’  True 
enough,  perhaps,  as  respects  the  breadth,  but  as  to  the 
height,  I  must  take  the  liberty  of  dissenting  entirely 
from  this  opinion.  If  the  author  ever  saw  Scott 
without  his  hat,  surely  his  ‘organ  of  comparison’ 
must  have  been  asleep !  I  have  a  perfect  recollec¬ 
tion  that,  on  this  subject,  my  e.xcellent  friend,  the 
late  Allan  Cunningham,  told  me  the  following  very 
striking  and  curious  anecdote,  well  worthy  of  pres¬ 
ervation  in  your  columns  :  When  Sir  F.  Chan- 
trey  visited  the  tomb  of  Shakespeare  at  Stratford, 
he  got  a  ladder,  and  went  up  close  to  the  bust.  He 
observed  that  the  muscle  under  the  left  eye  was  in¬ 
visible  (though  developed  on  the  other  side),  and 
that  the  nostril  on  the  same  side  was  rather  less 
open  than  on  the  right :  from  which  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  bust  had  been  made  from  a  ‘cast 
taken  after  death.’  His  faith  in  thb ‘theory,  how¬ 
ever,  was  shaken  when  he  measured  the  head  and 
found  that  from  the  apex  to  the  eyes  it  was  higher 
than  any  one  he  had  ever  sculptured,  and  he  there¬ 
fore  thought  it  exaggerated.  But  not  long  after, 
when  engaged  in  modelling  his  famous  bust  of  Scott 
(the  only  good  likeness),  his  original  impression  of 
the  truth  of  the  Stratford  bust  was  revived,  when 
he  found,  to  his  no  small  surprise,  on  comparing  the 
measurement  of  Scott’s  head  with  the  bust,  that  they 
were  identical  (or  almost  so)  in  height  above  the 
eyes.”  To  these  remarks,  Mr.  George  Vere  Irving 
replies  as  follows  :  “  It  appears  to  me  that  Mr. 
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Huntly  Gordon  does  not  discriminate  sufficiently 
between  two  different  things,  —  viz.,  the  height  of 
the  forehead  proper,  and  the  height  from  the 
eyes  to  the  apex  of  the  head.  In  regard  to  the 
former  (which,  by  the  by,  I  never  saw  so  splendidly 
developed  as  in  two  instances  of  the  most  mediocre 
men  in  the  way  of  intellect  that  I  have  ever  met 
with).  Sir  Walter’s  head  was  not  remarkable,  thus 
fully  justifying  the  observation  of  the  Quarterly  Re¬ 
viewer.  turn,  however,  to  the  second  aspect,  and 
the  height  of  Sir  Walter’s  bead  was  most  conspicu¬ 
ous.  Witness  the  observation  of  one  of  the  wits  of 
the  Parliament  House  Stove, —  ‘  Here  comes  Peveril 
of  the  Peak.’  When  I  was  a  lad,  and  attending  the 
mathematical  class  in  the  University  of  Pklinburgh, 
the  late  Professor  Wallace  one  day  asked  me  into 
his  private  room,  and  showed  me  the  skull  of  a  gen¬ 
tleman  who  had  been  his  predecessor  as  teacher  of 
mathematics  in  one  of  the  military  colleges  (Hailey- 
bury,  if  I  recollect  right),  and,  as  the  professor  in¬ 
formed  me,  was  one  of  the  greatest  mathematicians 
he  ever  knew.  I  was  instantly  struck  with  the  very 
low  size  of  the  forehead  proper,  and  made  some  re¬ 
mark  upon  it,  when  Professor  Wallace  called  mv 
attention  to  the  enormous  development  of  the  skull 
when  mc.asured  from  the  apex.  1  had  the  pleasure 
of  passing  some  weeks  with  J.  G.  Tx>ckhart,  at  the 
house  of  nis  brother,  at  Milton-Lockhart,  shortly  be¬ 
fore  his  death.  In  the  dining-room  there  was  one 
of  the  casts  of  the  Shakespeare  head,  and  I  recollect 
distinctly  Lockhart  calling  my  attention  to  it  one 
morning,  and  pointing  out  how  much  the  fonn  of  it 
recalled  that  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.”  Another  corre¬ 
spondent,  “  R.  C.,  Inverness,”  the  editor  of  the  In¬ 
verness  Courier,  Mr.  Robert  Carruthers,  follows  with 
a  highly  interesting  notelet,  in  which  he  says:  — 
“  On  this  subject,  1  may  quote  part  of  a  private  let¬ 
ter  written  in  1831  bv  the  late  Mr.  William  Laid- 
law  •  ‘  We  were  muen  pleased  with  some  days  of 
Macdonald,  the  sculptor,  who  modelled  Sir  Walter 
while  he  was  dictating  to  me.  George,  a  brother  of 
William  Laidlaw’s,  was  one  day  about  an  hour  in 
the  room,  and  was  greatly  interested,  and  wished, 
he  said,  for  a  good  painter  to  have  taken  the  group. 
Macdonald’s  model  was  in  a  higher  style  of  the  art 
than  Cbantrey’s,  and  from  that  cause  had  not  so 
much  character.  Macdonald  confessed  this  was  not 
so  much  his  object.  'It  was  a  faithful  likeness,  nev¬ 
ertheless,  but  not  so  familiar.  For  the  same  reason 
he  would  not  take  the  exact  figure  of  the  head, 
which  is  irregular.  Chantrey  likewise  declined  to 
show  this  peculiarity,  which  the  phrenologists  will 
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probably  regret.’  Mr.  Lawrence  Macdonald,  the  ! 
sculptor,  still  lives  to  delight  bis  friends  and  pursue  i 
his  art  in  Rome,  where  he  has  long  resided.  1  sub* 
mitted  the  above  to  him  about  a  twelvemonth  since, 
but  he  had  no  recollection  of  the  ’peculiarity  ’  re¬ 
ferred  to.  The  extreme  length  ot  the  upper  lip 
was  another  personal  characteristic  of  Sir  Walter, 
which  I  believe  none  of  the  portraits  fully  repre¬ 
sents.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  among  the 
stalwart  men  of  the  Border,  but  is  unquestionably  a  ^ 
defect  as  respects  personal  appearance.”  I 


TWO  rOEMS  BY  CHRIS’nXA  ROSSETTI.  I 

I.  A  SMILE  AND  A  SIGH. 

A  SMii.K  bec.ause  the  nights  are  short ! 

And  every  morning  brings  such  pleasure 
Of  sweet  love-making,  harmless  sport : 

Love,  that  makes  and  finds  its  treasure : 

I>ove,  treasure  without  measure. 

A  sigh  because  the  days  are  long ! 

Long,  long  these  days  that  pass  in  sighing,  j 
A  burden  saddens  every  song : 

While  time  lags  who  should  be  dying. 

We  live  who  would  be  dying.  i 


II.  DEAD  HOPE. 

Hope,  new-bom  one  pleasant  morn, 
Died  at  even ;  / 

Hope  dead  lives  nevermore,  , 
No,  not  in  heaven. 

If  his  shroud  were  but  a  cloud 
To  weep  itself  away ; 

Or  were  he  buried  underground 
To  sprout  some  day ! 

But  dead  and  gone  is  dead  and  gone, 
Vainly  wept  upon. 

Naught  we  place  above  his  face 
To  mark  the  spot. 

But  it  shows  a  barren  place 
In  our  lot. 

Hope  h.os  birth  no  more  on  earth 
Morn  or  even ; 

Ho^  dead  lives  nevermore. 

No,  not  in  heaven. 
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